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Christian Corporatism 
By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


It is of special significance that the Holy Father in his recent 
Encyclical, “‘Divini Redemptoris,’”’ which deals mainly with a 
very urgent situation of the moment, nevertheless does not deem 
it idle to make explicit reference to the corporative reconstruction 
of society, though one might be inclined to think that at the pres- 
ent and in connection with the subject under discussion the ques- 
tion of a remote reorganization of the social order by means of 
vocational groups would have but slight practical value and rele- 
vancy. Manifestly, it is the opinion of the Pope that this point 
has an immediate bearing on the pressing problems of the hour, 
and therefore deserves a place even in a discussion which treats 
of remedies to be applied to the actual and threatening evils of 
the day. The wording of the passage containing the reference 
plainly indicates that it is inserted on account of its immediate 
pertinence. The fact is that ultimate and seemingly distant 
goals have a more direct influence on immediate and practical 
measures in all issues of private and social life than is usually sup- 
posed. The manner in which we try to relieve existing social evil 
calling for undelayed redress is really dictated by the concept 
which we have formed of the nature and purpose of society. Pro- 
posals of reform take their general character and coloring from 
the ideological background against which they are seen. It is the 
social perspective which counts and tells in the choice of the im- 
mediate measures. On this perspective depends the entire ori- 
entation of practical policies, though this may not be apparent to 
the superficial observer. Policies have their roots in correspond- 
ing creeds. Social policies emanate from social creeds and receive 


from them their direction and complexion. Fundamentals, in 
1233 
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spite of their abstract character, are of paramount and vital im- 
portance. Accordingly, Pius XI in this very concrete and prac- 
tical exposition of the ways to combat the menace of Communism 
touches on a question of principle. The ultimate viewpoint is 
the essential thing. We cannot effectually remedy social wrongs 
until we have a clear perception of what is socially right, for in 
all our remedial activities we must be guided by the picture of 
what society really ought to be. Without a definite pattern of 
the social ideal before our mind we grope in the dark and can at 
best only pursue a shifting course of opportunism; singleness of 
purpose and consistency will be impossible. Hence, even at a 
time when everybody clamors for immediately practical measures 
to meet intolerable abuses, it is not futile but rather eminently 
practical to keep in mind and to emphasize the ultimate end of 
social life, for it is the concept of the nature of society which from 
the very outset shapes policies and produces sharp lines of cleav- 
age. Where there is no clear vision of an aim, a measure adopted 
may easily lead to the result which we wish to avoid. There is 
an inherent trend to some social ideal in all schemes of economic 
betterment, but this tendency can only be recognized in the light 
of basic concepts. 

The floundering and inconsistency which mark our present-day 
dealing with the economic situation are precisely due to this ab- 
sence of an ultimate goal which makes a definite orientation im- 
possible. We do not wholeheartedly subscribe to any govern- 
ment policy, because we are not sure in which direction it may 
lead. Hence, there is a general distrust and fear lest some specific 
measure involve communistic or dictatorial implications. From 
the same source flows the uncertainty of the administration and 
the quick changes of attitude in official circles. They do not 
know where they want to go and consequently they are doubtful 
even of the next step, because the next step would commit them 
with respect to the direction in which they are travelling. Prac- 
tical social politics, if it is not to degenerate into dangerous op- 
portunism, which settles nothing but leaves the door open for all 
possibilities, requires a declaration of basic principles. 

The Papal program furnishes such a declaration, and there- 
fore we can convince ourselves that the ultimate outcome of the 
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reform measures which it embodies will be neither a dictatorship 
of the proletariat nor state capitalism. The aim contemplated 
is the Corporative State which has a very distinct entity. All pro- 
posals of reform are adjusted to this particular goal, and they 
cannot carry us away in any other direction. If we commit our- 
selves to this program, we are not drifting on uncertain cur- 
rents but steering a steady course in a well-defined direction. 
Such clear recognition will prevent the adoption of one-sided poli- 
cies which favor unduly one social factor and forget the common 
good. The Corporative State, by the very fact that it fits all 
economic and social factors into an organic structure aiming at 
the welfare of all, provides for the legitimate interests of the sepa- 
rate elements and safeguards the common good. It excludes the 
establishment of a labor dictatorship as well as the domination of 
capital, since no kind of dictatorship fits into an organically con- 
structed society. It does not subordinate labor to capital nor 
capital to labor, but it subordinates both to society. This re- 
mote social outlook gives a special imprint to all social policies and 
constitutes the criterion by which their dangerous or useful char- 
acter can be judged. 

Before studying disease the physician studies the healthy body. 
In like manner the social physician must know the nature of a 
healthy social organism before he can prescribe a cure for the ex- 
isting social ills. This, however, is the very thing which so many 
modern social prophets forget, and so it happens that what they 
offer as remedies are often far worse than the disease. Too close a 
preoccupation with social disease has blinded them entirely to 
the nature of social health. This method of procedure must prove 
disastrous. Asa matter of experience, it has resulted in grotesque 
remedies which instead of curing the social organism really com- 
pletely destroy it. Of this false method of approach G. K. Ches- 
terton writes scathingly as follows: ‘‘Now we do talk first about 
the disease in cases of bodily breakdown; and that for an excellent 
reason. Because, though there may be doubt about the way in 
which the body broke down, there is no doubt at all about the 
shape in which it should be built up again.... That is the arrest- 
ing and dominant fact about modern social discussion, that the 
quarrel is not merely about the difficulties, but about the aim.... 
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I maintain, therefore, that the common sociological method jis 
quite useless. The only way to discuss the social evil is to get at 
once to the social ideal. We can all see the national madness; 
but what is national sanity? I have called this book ‘What Is 
Wrong with the World?’ and the upshot of the title can be 
easily and clearly stated. What is wrong is that we do not ask 
what is right.’” 


What Is Right? 


It has been said that the portion dealing with the restoration 
of vocational groups constitutes the heart of the Encyclical, 
“Quadragesimo Anno.” This is true, for it is only a so- 
ciety vocationally organized which verifies the Catholic social 
ideal and renders permanent and effective whatever is done for 
social betterment. Until we have a Corporative State which 
organizes the social groups according to the function they per- 
form and integrates them in a hierarchical whole the aim of which 
is the common good, there can be no coéperation, no real order, 
no genuine social service, no stability and no general prosperity 
which can be shared by all in varying degrees according to the 
dictates of justice. Only an organism, or what on the human 
and rational level corresponds to an organism, can at once pro- 
vide adequately for the whole and for the parts. Corporatism, 
therefore, is the only solution of the social question, since 
corporatism makes social service possible without destroying the 
individual (as does happen in Communism) and without the use 
of compulsion (as would be the case in every form of dictatorship). 
Thus, we can understand why the Pope, as it were, goes out of 
his way in his Encyclical on Communism to stress the need of 
vocational groups, incorporated in the structure of society, as 
the only way out of social strife and economic misery. He is well- 
advised when he writes: “If, therefore, We consider the whole 
structure of economic life, as We have already pointed out in Our 
Encyclical ‘Quadragesimo Anno,’ the reign of mutual collaboration 
between justice and charity in social-economic relations can only 
be achieved by a body of professional and interprofessional or- 
ganizations, built on solidly Christian foundations, working to- 


1 “*‘What’s Wrong with the World” (New York City). 
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gether to effect, under forms adapted to different places and cir- 
cumstances, what has been called the Corporation.”’ 

The corporations which Christian Corporatism has in mind 
must not be understood as arbitrary or artificial groups repre- 
senting certain private or collective interests, but as necessary or- 
ganizations growing out of the exigencies of society and fulfilling 
an indispensable function in the social body. They will arise 
naturally in response to need. Whilst the State does not call 
them into being, it is its duty to foster and develop them so that 
they may be protected in their rights and thus enabled to render 
to the community the service for which they exist. Accordingly, 
Pius XI says: “It must, therefore, be the aim of social politics 
to reintroduce the vocational groups.’’? 

The corporations envisaged by Christian Corporatism are not 
political organizations, and thus the term, ‘“‘Corporative So- 
ciety,’’ seems preferable to the designation, ‘“‘Corporative State.” 
The distinction is of great importance, because the modern State 
seeks to make itself coéxtensive with society and to absorb all 
social activities. Neither Leo XIII nor Pius XI has the slightest 
intention of handing society over to the State, but both take 
great pains in vindicating the rights of society against encroach- 
ment on the part of political power. The corporations are not 
instruments of the State, but spontaneous expressions of social 
activities which exist prior to the State and which, whilst entitled 
to the protection of the State, retain an existence and autonomy 
of their own. These corporations, the very essence of which is 
organization for social service, can be fitted into any kind of po- 
litical system except the Totalitarian State. Externally the cor- 
porations of Totalitarianism may resemble those advocated by 
the Christian social school, but there is nevertheless between them 
an essential difference. Dr. Luigi Sturzo tries to show the lines 
of demarcation between the corporation conceived after the politi- 
cal pattern and that planned in the spirit of Cat’:olic social phi- 
losophy. After describing the political corporation he contrasts 
it with the Catholic idea and says: ‘‘Leo XIII, on the contrary, 
laid down that the State should ‘protect such societies. . . but let 
it not interfere in their internal government, nor touch the inward 


?“Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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springs which give them life, for vital movement proceeds es- 
sentially from an intrinsic principle, and can every easily be 
quenched by the action of an outside cause.’ The corporations 
to which he and his successors refer, and which were envisaged 
and upheld by Catholic economists and sociologists, are based on 
the principle of an essential autonomy, not in conflict with the 
State, but on the other hand not politically, administratively or 
functionally dependent on it, or rather on the government. In 
‘Quadragesimo Anno’ there is a passage that, while necessarily 
cautious, is very clear for anyone who reads it with thought: 
‘But in order to overlook nothing in a matter of such importance, 
and in the light of the general principles stated above, as well as 
those shortly to be added, we feel bound to say that to our knowl- 
edge there are some who fear that the State is substituting it- 
self in the place of private initiative, instead of limiting itself to 
necessary and sufficient assistance. It is feared that the new 
syndical and corporative organization tends to have an excessively 
bureaucratic and political character, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the general advantages referred to above, it ends in serving 
particular political aims rather than in contributing to the initia- 
tion and promotion of a better social order.’”’ * 

Corporatism applies the idea of organic structure to human 
society. Hence, in a corporate society not everything is directly 
regulated from one center, but there exist subordinate centers 
which possess a relative self-sufficiency and autonomy. The 
central direction is not concerned with the several functions, but 
with their proper harmonization. Each function by its very na- 
ture redounds to the common good, and becomes harmful only 
when it exceeds the prescribed limits. The control proceeding 
from the center is, therefore, mostly of a limiting, restraining and 
regulating character. It would have to intervene directly in the 
particular sphere of activity assigned to each organ only if this 
should break down entirely. When we call society an organism, 
we are using a figurative manner of speech, but the figure is never- 
theless very helpful and sheds much light on the nature of social 
activity. The visual organ, for example, constitutes an arrange- 
ment well marked off from all other sense organs, but it is inher- 
~ §“Corporatism: Christian, Social and Fascist,” in The Catholic World (July, 1937). 
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ently destined for the good of the entire organism. The eye does 
not see for itself but for all the members and for the whole or- 
ganism. In its turn it receives from the organism, whose good 
it serves, all that is necessary for its being. With some allowance 
for obvious differences we can apply this to human society. 
There is the function of production, and a definite class or group 
which serves this social need. The producer does not produce 
commodities for himself; in fact, most of them are for purposes 
of exchange, which means that they are intended for the good of 
society. The producing group has needs of its own which are 
catered to by similar groups identified with some other useful 
function. When we have real corporative organization, all activi- 
ties are organized for service in such a manner that the individuals 
belonging to a particular service group realize this purpose whether 
they consciously and deliberately accept it or not. Of course, 
this implies in a community of individuals and persons who are 
bent on private interests a limitation and restriction from with- 
out. The function is socialized, and because of this socialized 
structure it cannot be perverted to private and selfishends. That 
is the meaning of the vocational or occupational group. The idea 
manifestly carries with it the necessity of internal restriction 
within the group and external regulation emanating from the 
central agency to which the responsibility for the common welfare 
is entrusted. 

In the Corporative State, as it is envisaged by Catholic social 
philosophy, the public government does not do everything, but 
leaves to the organized groups all that can be accomplished with- 
out direct reference to the common good. This arrangement is 
beneficial for all concerned, since it economizes effort and safe- 
guards liberty. It leaves a wide range both to the various groups 
and to the members comprised in the groups. In the Corporative 
State the ideal of service can be realized without the suppression 
of individuality and private initiative. 


The Evil of Individualism 


At present we have nothing which even remotely resembles the 
truly corporative society. Organization and coéperation we 
have, but it is for the sake of private interests, whether these be 
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individual or collective. The social outlook has completely van- 
ished. Organizations of capital are for the benefit of capital and 
frankly directed against the interests of labor. Labor organiza- 
tious, on the other hand, are exclusively devoted to the interests 
of labor and opposed to the interests of capital. All industrial 
combinations are directed against someone, because our social 
and economic system is not built on corporative lines but on a 
competitive—which is tantamount to an individualistic—basis. It 
stands to reason that, where such conditions obtain, conflict is 
inevitable. To this our entire recent industrial history gives elo- 
quent testimony. Rightly, therefore, the Holy Father speaks of 
the evil of individualism, which has so destroyed the organic 
character of society that barely a vestige of it survives. It is 
hard to find even a germ that might possibly be developed into a 
genuinely social group. The reconstruction of society, therefore, 
has to start practically from the very beginning. In this upset 
condition of things the State has to assume a task which under 
normal circumstances would not belong to it. It has to remake 
society. It is a gigantic task and one in the execution of which 
considerable blundering may be expected. Withal, there is no 
other agency immediately available to which the task could be as- 
signed and which could make order emerge from the present uni- 
versal social and economic chaos. 

To the State, therefore, Pius XI addresses his urgent appeal to 
take upon itself the arduous work of social reconstruction. 
‘‘When,’’ he says, ‘“We speak of the reform of the social order, it 
is principally the State We have in mind. Not indeed that all 
salvation is to be hoped for from its intervention, but because on 
account of the evil of Individualism, as We have called it, things 
have come to such a pass that the highly developed social life 
which once flourished in a variety of prosperous institutions or- 
ganically linked with each other has been damaged and all but 
ruined, leaving thus virtually only individuals and the State. 
Social life has lost entirely its organic form.’’* 

Of course, the State, in the mind of the Pope, itself first of all 
needs reform, for it is the State which has been the cause of the 
destruction of this manifold organic social life and has arrogated 
unto itself functions which do not fall under its competence. 


‘“Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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This connotation of the passage is not unfrequently overlooked, 
and as a consequence the thought of the Pope has been miscon- 
strued. Concerning the full meaning we quote the following re- 
mark: ‘‘This is one of the passages to which we have repeatedly 
called attention as being misleading in the English translation. 
The original text reads to this effect: ‘When We come to treat on 
the reform of institutions, We first of all think of the State (as be- 
ing in need of reform).’”> The false direction of development 
which the State in recent times has been following ends logically 
either in Totalitarianism or Communism, both of which represent 
the antithesis of the true corporative society inasmuch as they 
themselves take over all social activities and make every existing 
corporation a mere instrument of the Government. The Pope 
has in view a reversal of policy and a development in the opposite 
direction. He calls for a restoration of the social groups which 
have been divested of their legitimate status and reduced to utter 
insignificance. Accordingly he says: “The State, which now 
was encumbered with all the burdens once borne by associations 
rendered extinct by it, was in consequence submerged and over- 
whelmed by an infinity of affairs and duties. It is indeed true, as 
history clearly proves, that owing to the change in social condi- 
tions much that was formerly done by small bodies can nowadays 
be accomplished only b¥ large corporations. None the less, just 
as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to the 
community at large what private enterprise and industry can ac- 
complish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of 
the right order for a larger and higher corporation to arrogate to 
itself functions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and 
lower bodies.... The State should leave to these smaller groups 
the settlement of business of minor importance.... Let those in 
power, therefore, be convinced that the more faithfully this prin- 
ciple be followed, and a graded hierarchical order exist between 
the various subsidiary organizations, the more excellent will be 
both the authority and the efficiency of the social organization 
as a whole and the happier and more prosperous the condition of 
the State.’’ 


5 “We Have No Program,” in The Guildsman (June, 1937). 
* “Quadragesimo Anno.” 











The Natural Virtues in Preaching 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Gospel selection for the Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
seems to offer, in its latter half, quite a difficulty to commentators. 
Meanwhile, it may offer an opportunity to preachers to comment 
on the natural virtues. 

In order to call attention especially to the natural virtues, the 
present paper considers some distinctions which could be made be- 
tween the two classes of virtue, ‘‘natural’” and “‘supernatural’’ vir- 
tue. But Ihave not entitled the present paper “‘Preaching on the 
Natural Virtues,’”’ because we never, I assume, take the natural 
virtues as the direct subject of a sermon. 

Nevertheless, even in a sermon that inculcates a Christian vir- 
tue, we may find opportunity for making desirable distinctions 
(and we shall probably make them) between supernatural and 
merely natural virtue. Unless we do this with some careful plan- 
ning, however, we may fall into (what I venture to call) a trap, by 
making natural virtue appear to our hearers as something quite un- 
worthy, if not indeed odious. Thus, the natural virtues of polite- 
ness, urbanity, diligence in work or study, courtesy, magnanimity, 
munificence, patriotism, sobriety, and even continence (cultivated 
solely through the motive of physical health, for instance) may ap- 
pear, because of our manner of treating them, to be worthy only 
of blame if exercised for any other than a supernatural reward. 

The distinctions which we can make—and which we probably 
ought to make—fall easily into four categories: acts performed 
from motives that are (a) supernatural, or (b) natural, or (c) 
blameworthy, or (d) a combination, in various degrees, of these 
three motives. 


I 


As intimated above, the Gospel for the Sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost offers, in its second half, an opportunity for making 
these distinctions. 


Our Lord had been invited to dinner by a chief of the Phari- 
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sees. Marking how the other guests elbowed one another in order 
to gain the first seats at table, He ‘“‘spoke a parable’”’ to them. 
The word “‘parable’”’ appears really to mean here, not a “‘story,”’ 
but an ‘‘example’’ from real life, namely, from the occurrence wit- 
nessed and apparently participated in by all of His hearers. 

If we were to witness a similar performance, we should rightly 
be disgusted. If we were asked “why,” we might offer according 
to our personal outlook on life any one of three reasons. 

(1) If we belong to an “‘exclusive’’ social set, we might say in 
reply that the motive of self-importance thus exhibited by the 
guests would be set down by all self-respecting folk as shameful 
because it evidenced a total lack of appreciation of those who 
stood higher in the social scale. Such indecently “‘pushing”’ folk 
would be rightly characterized as ‘‘bounders.”” St. Cyril’s com- 
ment is appropriate here: ‘For to rush forward hastily to honors 
which are not fitting for us indicates rashness, and casts a slur 
upon our actions. Hence it follows: Lest a more honorable man 
than thou be invited, etc.” 

(2) If we were only ‘‘ordinary folk” ourselves, we still could re- 
ply that common courtesy ought to make the guests await the 
host’s disposition of places at his table. Wherefore, St. Basil 
commented: ‘‘...as Our Lord here says, it becomes him who makes 
the feast to arrange the order of sitting down.”’ 

(3) Finally, if we are planning our lives on spiritual principles, 
we might reply that even a fairly low grade of humility was vio- 
lated by the grossly self-ostentatious manners of the mutually el- 
bowing guests. St. Chrysostom comments on the folly of such 
selfishness: ‘‘And so the seeker of honor obtained not that which 
he coveted, but suffered a defeat, and busying himself how he 
might be loaded with honors, is treated with dishonor. And 
because nothing is of so much worth as modesty, He leads His 
hearer to the opposite of this seeking; not only forbidding him to 
seek the highest place, but bidding him search for the lowest.”’ 
(Let me now add that the three partial quotations from Sts. Cyril, 
Basil, and Chrysostom are taken from the Oxford translation of 
the Catena Aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas.) 

We may next turn to the other side of the parable or example. 
This side is Our Lord’s own comment upon the occurrence: ‘‘When 
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thou art invited to a wedding, sit not down in the first place, lest 
perhaps one more honorable than thou be invited by him; and 
he that invited thee and him come and say to thee: ‘Give this 
man place; and then thou begin to take the lowest place.’”’ 
The humiliation thus directly administered by the host was a 
dreadful one. It caused the aspiring guest to seek forthwith, not 
merely a lower, but the very lowest place. Of the three replies 
made above to the question “‘why,” this castigation would indi- 
cate that the humiliated guest belonged to the first class repro- 
bated, namely, the class of ‘‘bounders.”’ 

Commentators, however, seem to be hard put to it in explain- 
ing Our Saviour’s next words: ‘But when thou art invited, go, sit 
down in the lowest place, that when he that invited thee cometh, 
he may say to thee: ‘Friend, go up higher’: then shalt thou have 
glory before them that sit at the table with thee.” If now we are 
to interpret Our Lord’s prescription with exclusively literal exact- 
ness, the motive He seems to have commended would remind us 
of what we term ‘‘mock-modesty’’—a mere pretense of lowliness 
which really hopes for a corresponding exaltation to be witnessed 
fully by other people. 

Here is the place where we should naturally wish to find light 
and leading. But the commentators (so far as I have consulted 
them) either (a) pass over without comment the curious assign- 
ment of motive, namely, to obtain glory before the other guests; 
or (b) take into account the grossness of the Pharisaic mentality 
in respect of spiritual matters, and accordingly perceive in Our 
Lord’s words the only sort of illustration which that mentality 
could at the moment appreciate, as MacEvilly! seems to argue and 
Callan? seems to intimate; or (c) appear to admit a defensible ad- 
mixture of worldly calculation with spiritual aims, as Maas* seems 
to think; or (d) meet the difficulty by a simple declaration that 


1 “‘While referring to human glory, which alone influenced the Pharisees, Our Lord 
inculcates true humility, by the external humiliation in this case; self-abasement 
before God and man (Philipp., ii. 3 etc.)’’ (italics mine). 

27-11. After curing the infirm man Our Lord now gives the Pharisees an 
illustration calculated to help their spiritual infirmity. He strives to warn them against 
pride and ambition, and shows them the benefit of humility” (italics mine). 

3“ ‘Friend, go up higher.’ Jesus does not inculcate that we ought to seek the 
lowest place from the sole motive of being ushered up to a higher one. By an ex- 
ample from practical life, He merely illustrates the general principle that self-abase- 
ment leads to honor in the end” (italics mine). 
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the motive of a calculating worldly politeness was farthest from 
Our Lord’s thoughts, as Farrar‘ remarks. 

Of course, it will be the preacher’s task to impress the congrega- 
tion with the true lesson of high spirituality tgught by Our Lord in 
His final and broadening or generalizing comment upon His own 
example or parable: ‘Because everyone that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’’ 

In reaching towards this high lesson, the preacher could refer 
passingly to the motive of “glory” as an appropriate first step 
placed invitingly before the minds of the grossly world-fashioned 
Pharisees for easily beginning the ascent towards the virtue of 
humility. Let them take this easy first step in self-restraint, and 
the purer air they thus begin to breathe may allure them to fur- 
ther efforts in self-denial. It is thus that we treat children—and 
even older pupils—in our schools and colleges, and even ecclesias- 
tical seminaries. Prizes, silver and gold medals—such trophies 
are dangled before their eyes in order to spur them on to greater 
scholastic efforts. In later years, the winners of the prizes may 
pin their medals to the hem of Our Lady’s mantle in the chapel of 
some religious novitiate, or may accidentally come upon a for- 
gotten collection of their youthful trophies only to regard them 
with a grin that is more sarcastic than appreciative. And per- 
haps often, in the years that shall have passed between uncertain 
youth and certain manhood, the prize-winners may have repeated 
to themselves, in some fashion, the thought of James Russell 


Lowell: 
I climb to paths forever new, 
To purer air and broader view. 


Yes, climbing, climbing, slowly or rapidly, to some peak, high or 
low, of true humility. 


II 


I am not attempting to suggest to the preacher how best to in- 
culcate the supernatural virtue of humility. I merely wish to sug- 


“Tt need, however, hardly be said that nothing is farther from Our Lord’s in- 
tentions than to teach mere calculating worldly politeness. From the simple facts 
of life that an intrusive person renders himself liable to just rebuffs, He draws the 
great spiritual lesson so much needed by the haughty religious professors by whom 
He was surrounded, that 

‘Humble we must be if to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the door is low.’ ” 
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gest that a sermon on the Gospel for the Sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost might desirably make room for some instruction on the 
proper distinction to be made between natural and supernatural 
humility—or, indeed, any other virtue, natural or super- 
natural.® 

With such instruction kept in their minds, our people may gain 
two results. First, they may accustom themselves to a gently 
charitable outlook upon the natural virtues of many folk in the 
near-pagan world of to-day, and, instead of ascribing (let us say, 
for example) philanthropy to sinister motives, be inclined rather to 
kindly approval of the deeds, which, whatever the motive may 
have been, are nevertheless good and wholesome in themselves. 
Secondly, our people may also be led to a keener and juster apprai- 
sal and approval of the motives which lead them to well-doing. 
For instance, a truly humble Christian is not likely to prove him- 
self censorious towards other folk, because he knows—at least in 
some fashion—just ‘‘what is in man” from his experience of his own 
lapses from virtue and his own formerly low motivation in various 
ways. 

Learning that the so-called natural virtues of the ancient pagan 
world were not shameful acquisitions, but on the contrary were 
approved by God Himself, who showered on those virtues their 
appropriate temporal rewards, our hearers will not too easily 
criticize the exhibition of similar virtues by our own near-pagan 
world of to-day. It will be no inconsiderable gain if even mere 
gossip be thus kept within the bounds of Christian charity. Apro- 
pos of this, I recall some verses which, as a very little boy, I 
sang at an “exhibition” in the parish school. The verses must 
have impressed my tender mind, since my memory has retained 
them, I think, with approximate correctness. The verses are as 
follows: 

5 The “parable” of the Sunday could afford a basis for distinctions: (a) if a guest 
selects the lowest place at table in order to affect a spiritual humility which he does 
not possess, in order to impress others with his holiness, his motive is obviously 
bad; (b) if his motive is to have his proper merits duly recognized by his host, the 
motive is like that which a pupil entertains in his struggle to be ‘‘at the head of the 
class’ and to receive a medal at the annual commencement or “exhibition’’—a 
“natural” and not a “bad” or blamable motive; (c) if his motive is one of kindly 
consideration for his host’s possible embarrassment in assigning appropriate places, 
we have an example of “natural” virtue of a higher grade; (d) if his motive is a 


desire, through self-abasement, to train himself in Christian humility, he is exercising 
himself in supernatural virtue. 
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If you go through the world, it will be very slow 
If you listen to all that is said as you go; 
You'll be worried and fretted and kept in a stew, 
For troublesome tongues must have something to do: 
For people will talk, you know, 
People will talk: 
Oh yes, they must talk, you know. 


If you give to the poor, it was only for show, 
And to help a poor neighbor you never would go: 
You’re a black-hearted villain, a knave or a fool— 
(Now don’t get excited, keep perfectly cool!) 
For people will talk, you know, 
People will talk, 
Oh yes, they must talk, you know. 


It ought to be a part of our Christian humility not to sneer at 
the natural virtues exhibited by some pagans of ancient history 
and by some near-pagans of our own times. For instance, the 
wonderful munificence of some millionaires in endowing univer- 
sities, colleges, hospitals, experimental laboratories, social-better- 
ment institutions, national and city parks for popular recreation, 
and other such philanthropies from (it may be) the motive of 
merely natural kindness or social goodwill—this munificence is 
nothing to be derided and scoffed at, but rather something to be 
prized and extolled. We may well regret that some wealthy 
Catholics seem to possess neither the supernatural nor the natural 
motives for similar largess, nor even a compelling sentiment of 
mild generosity towards our struggling Catholic institutions of 
charity or of learning. Similarly, politeness or courtesy is gener- 
ally typical of highly placed executives, while its almost total ab- 
sence too often features the conduct and the general attitude of 
the lowest underlings of those executives. Shall we sneeringly 
comment hereupon that “it pays to be polite’? Shall we not rather 
reflect that it has taken a long and patient self-restraint and 
self-training to acquire that external manner of courtesy which 
now, having been thoroughly attained, manifests itself, almost 
automatically, in a pleasing kindliness of speech and action? But 
self-restraint is a virtue—a virtue that may be natural or super- 
natural, according to its motivation, but is nevertheless a virtue 
and not a miserable defect in our character or disposition. 
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III 


Some time ago an attractively written article appeared in The 
Sign with the simple heading, ‘‘Confessors.’’ It gave high praise 
to confessors in France, Italy and Ireland for their enduring pa- 
tience and heart-warming courtesy in the administration of a Sacra- 
ment that makes priests pass many dull, trying, fatiguing and gen- 
erally unpleasant hours. But the article accorded a parallel dis- 
praise to some confessors in the United States of America whose 
discourtesy, abruptness of manner, and hastiness in giving absolu- 
tion (almost before the penitent had concluded his confession, not 
to speak of a total lack of kindly counsel or encouragement) were 
commented upon with evident feeling. The writer concluded his 
arraignment thus: ‘Was Hilaire Belloc thinking of the confessor 
when he wrote: 


‘Of courtesy, it is much less 

Than courage of heart, or holiness, 

Yet in my walks it seems to me 

That the grace of God lies in courtesy.’ ”’ 


I think it was Jacopone da Todi—the ‘‘Wise Fool of Todi’’—who 
wrote in his poems many an inspiring tribute to ‘““Lady Courtesy.” 
It is indeed a very charming natural virtue. It is also a very 
charming supernatural virtue. The Saints are the outstanding 
models to us of the supernatural virtue of courtesy. 

This thought leads me to suggest that any priest who contem- 
plates preaching on the natural virtues (merely as one portion of 
his discourse on Virtue) would do well to read the beautiful tributes 
paid to natural virtue by St. Francis de Sales in his great spiritual 
classic, ‘“The Love of God.’’ A few years ago an admirably stu- 
dious young priest in my class asked me about natural virtue. I 
trust I am not myself uncharitable in surmising that, in spite of 
his previous long training in theology, he had only vague notions 
about the whole subject of natural virtue. I lent him the full 
English translation of the masterpiece of St. Francis de Sales, 
published many years ago and perhaps not now easily accessible. 
The Sisters of the Visitation in England have recently edited a 
new translation covering about one-half of the original work. 
But readers will find much of the Saint’s treatment of Natural 
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Virtue in Father Devine’s work, ‘‘A Manual of Ascetical Theology’”’ 
(pp. 164-167). 

Having given many examples of how generously God rewarded 
the natural virtues of the ancient pagans, St. Francis wrote two 
paragraphs which may be quoted here: 


“St. Paul assures us that pagans perform good works, commended 
by the law, by the help of nature, unassisted by faith. In perform- 
ing these good works they certainly practise virtue and merit the 
approbation of the Almighty. For example, they knew that 
marriage is a lawful, and even a necessary, state, since without it the 
education of children and the cultivation of the arts would be neg- 
lected, as also patriotism and the necessary union of society at large; 
conformably to these ideas they established marriage. We have no 
doubt the Almighty approved their conduct, after having granted 
them the reason and natural light which suggested it. 

“Natural reason is a good tree; its fruits must, then, participate 
in its nature. It is true they are not comparable to the fruits 
produced by grace; still, we cannot assert that they are of no value, 
since the souls which possess them are abundantly rewarded by God. 
St. Augustine assures us that the Romans owed to their practice of 
moral virtues the extent, magnificence and power of their empire.” 


Furnished thus with a good idea of natural virtue, a preacher can 
justly praise it (with all the necessary qualifications, of course) and 
thus help to silence thoughtless Catholic gossip. The preacher 
can then proceed to point out the transcendent values of supernat- 
ural virtue and to indicate the dividing line between the two, namely, 
the supernatural principles and supernatural motivation gov- 
erning supernatural virtue. A reading of Father Devine’s argu- 
mentation (beginning with paragraph 4, page 167) will furnish the 
desirable theological background. At present, it is the simple mat- 
ter of a just motivation that principally concerns us. Speaking 
now with a “‘practical’’ outlook, we can encourage our hearers to 
make the “‘morning offering’ with a conscious appreciation of its 
meaning. If honestly made, it sanctifies and supernaturalizes the 
acts and actions of the day, but also might well be mentally repeated 
at intervals throughout the day as a warning against the intru- 
sion of merely ‘‘natural’’ or, still worse, of evil motives, which 
could break the continuity of motivation declared in the morning 
offering itself. 








The Divine Word Incarnate and 
the Priest 


By ApoLpH A. Nossr, S.V.D. 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God made Man, stands in very close 
relation to every human being, but with none is His relation and 
union so intimate as with His priests. The Divine Word Incar- 
nate was above all else a priest, the great High-Priest of the hu- 
man race, and He was consecrated and anointed as such at the very 
instant of His Incarnation by the “Spiritual Unction”’ from on 
high, the Holy Spirit Himself. 

Much has already been said and written on the priesthood, 
much that is beautiful and profound, elevating and inspiring, 
and the reflections here set down will doubtless add nothing new. 
These thoughts purpose to set forth briefly the relation existing 
between the Divine Word Incarnate, the Eternal High-Priest, 
and His priests, in the hope that thus the sublime ideal suggested 
by the saintly Pius X in his famous ‘‘Exhortation to the Clergy”’ 
may be brought out in bold relief for the earnest consideration of 
all who exercise the sacred ministry. His Holiness writes: “If 
the priest is called an ‘alter Christus’ and zs such by his parti- 
cipation of Christ’s powers, must he not also become such by his 
imitation of Christ’s deeds?’ 

The priest has many beautiful titles, but there is none which so 
clearly expresses the high ideal towards which he should con- 
stantly strive as that contained in the phrase: ‘‘Sacerdos alter 
Christus.”’ Following the division contained in the quotation 
just given, we shall enlarge upon the thought that the priest zs an 
‘alter Christus,”’ that he must become an ‘‘alter Christus,”’ and shall 
then add a few words on the fruits of the attainment of this ideal. 


I. The Priest Is an ‘Alter Christus’’ 


“The priest 7s an ‘alter Christus.’’’ This is, indeed, a bold 
statement, but one which has become so commonplace that it is 
given no further consideration and consequently leaves no im- 


pressionuponus. Yet, when we stop to analyse the statement and 
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to meditate upon all that is contained in it, we are wellnigh over- 
come with wonder and awe akin to that of the Curé of Ars or a 
St. Francis of Assisi, and are crushed with fear and trembling at 
the thought of the weakness of those whom God so honors. That 
the priest should be called and should be the “minister,” ‘‘am- 
bassador’’ or “‘representative”’ of Christ, that he should be privi- 
leged to be similar to and resemble Christ, already implies very 
much for one who knows even feebly who Christ is; but that he 
should be called an ‘‘alter Christus,” that “oneness” or ‘‘identi- 
fication’? with Christ should be affirmed of him, is a fact that 
lifts a corner of the veil of the supernatural and to the astounded 
gaze of the eye of living faith reveals horizons bordering on the 
infinite. Sacerdos alter Christus! Sacerdos ipse Christus! 
Christianus Alter Christus 

This expression is familiar to all of us. We have perhaps used 
it repeatedly without plumbing its full significance. Every 
Christian is another Christ, for every Christian is a member of 
the Church of Christ. The Church has been called the extension 
of the Incarnation, the prolongation of Christ throughout the 
ages, since Christ continues to live and suffer and be persecuted 
and conquer in His members, His Mystical Body, and will do so 
until the end of time. By His Incarnation He has contracted 
with mankind a most intimate union, not physical, yet much more 
than moral, very real and in its way quasi-organic, a union which 
because of its mysterious nature has been termed “mystical.” 

Our Blessed Lord frequently insisted upon this close bond of 
union, this ‘‘oneness’’ or “‘identification’’ of His members with 
Himself, a ‘‘oneness’’ which is effected by faith and love. He re- 
turns to this thought frequently in the course of His touching and 
soul-stirring ‘‘farewell discourses” on the eve of His Passion. To 
bring home most clearly and emphatically the closeness of this 
union, He uses the beautiful allegory of the vine: “I am the vine; 
you the branches: he that abideth in Me and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit: for without Me you can do nothing’ (John, 
xv. 5). This unity of life and action He insists upon again and 
again: ‘‘Because I live, you also shall live” (John, xiv.19). ‘He 
that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me and 
Iin him. As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the 
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Father: so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me’’ 
(John, vi. 57, 58). This too He repeatedly makes the object of 
His most fervent petition in His great prayer as High-Priest of 
mankind: ‘Holy Father, keep them in Thy name whom Thou 
hast given Me; that they may be one, as We also are one. And 
not only for them do I pray, but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in Me; that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, 
in Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us. ... And the 
glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given to them; that they 
may be one, as We also are one: I in them and Thou in Me; that 
they may be made perfect in one”’ (John, xvii. 11, 20-23). Further- 
more, we are all familiar with the way in which He identifies Him- 
self with ‘‘the least of His brethren’’ in the sentence at the Last 
Judgment: ‘“‘What you have done to the least of My brethren, 
you have done to Me. J was hungry...” (Matt., xxv. 35 sq.). 
Equally clear are His words to Saul trembling in the dust on the 
highway to Damascus: “I am Jesus whom thou dost persecute.” 

Christ Himself, then, justifies and confirms the expression, 
“Christianus alter Christus.”” This oneness of life and activity 
between Christ and the soul is effected through Baptism. Itisa 
real participation in the very life and activity of Christ, the God- 
Man Himself, not indeed in an univocal but in an analogous sense, 
yet for all that very, very real. That which Christ possesses by 
nature, He shares with the Christian through grace. 

Participation in Christ’s Powers 

Besides this participation in the divine life and activity through 
grace, there is also a sharing of Christ’s powers through the sacra- 
mental characters. These, too, beget a certain oneness with 
Christ, a certain participation in His priesthood. St. Thomas 
says that through Baptism and Confirmation a person shares 
“‘generaliter’’ in the priesthood of Christ, while through Holy 
Orders he is made to share “‘specialiter.”” It is by reason of this 
“‘priesthood”’ that the faithful in general share in the offering of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, though in a way and degree far different 
from that of the minister of Christ who has received the special 
character impressed by the imposition of hands in Holy Orders. 


But One Priest in the New Law 


In the New Law, as there is but one sacrifice, so too there is but 
one priest, Jesus Christ the God-Man. All other priests are one 
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with Him, sharers in His priesthood. This thought has been em- 
phasized repeatedly by eminent and learned churchmen. Thus, 
Cardinal Vaughan writes: “Christ has no succession of priests 
offering in their own right their own sacrifices as in the Old Law. 
But those who are rightly ordained partake of Christ’s priesthood, 
receiving that certain but limited communication of His power 
which He was pleased to give. It is not their own, but Christ’s 
priesthood that they receive and exercise, and hence many of the 
Fathers call them ‘Christ’s vicars,’ ‘ambassadors,’ ‘representa- 
tives,’ and ‘ministers,’ signifying that when they teach, absolve, 
and offer sacrifice, they are discharging Christ’s sacred sacerdotal 
office’ (‘‘Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,”’ p. 21). 

In a similar strain writes that eminent theologian, Cardinal 
Manning: ““The priesthood of Jesus Christ being the one, only, 
perpetual, and universal priesthood, all priests consecrated under 
the New Law are made one with Him, and share His priesthood. 
There are not two priesthoods, as there are not two sacrifices for 
sin. But one Sacrifice has forever redeemed the world, and is 
offered continually in heaven and on earth: in heaven by the only 
Priest, before the Eternal Altar; on earth by the multitude and 
succession of priests who are one with Him as partakers of His 
priesthood; not as representatives only, but in reality; as also 
the Sacrifice they offer is not a representation only, but His true, 
real, and substantial Body and Blood offered by their hands’”’ 
(‘The Eternal Priesthood,” p. 12). 

And our own Cardinal Gibbons sums up all in these forceful 
words: ““The priest not only represents, he personates Christ, 
and hence becomes identified with Him in his ministerial func- 
tions, as far as two personalities can be considered identical. 
There exists between Jesus Christ and His priesthood not only a 
succession and continuity, but an identity of ministry. The 
priest acts not only with Christ, by authority of Christ, in the 
name of Christ, but his official acts are Christ’s acts’’ (‘‘Ambassa- 
dor of Christ,” p. 15). 

These testimonies, which are but a few of the many, are a fair 
cross-section of the thoughts of theologians and ascetical writers 
who have used their pens for the exposition of this phase of Catho- 
lic teaching. 
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The Priestly Functions 

This truth, overwhelming as it is to him who reflects upon it 
earnestly and prayerfully, is abundantly borne out by a brief con- 
sideration of the priestly functions and the powers which the 
priest exercises. These are nothing less than a continuation of 
those of Christ Himself. The chief office of the priest as priest is 
to be a mediator between God and man. St. Thomas says ex- 
pressly: ‘‘Proprium officium sacerdotis est esse mediatorem inter 
Deum et populum, in quantum scilicet divina populo tradit”’ (III, 
Q. xxii, art. 1). This the priest does in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, where he exercises a power over the very Body and Blood 
of Christ, and in the daily Divine Office, the official liturgical 
prayer in which Christ, as it were, continues His prayer through 
the heart and the lips of His priest. The powers of the priest ex- 
tend also to the Mystical Body of Christ, the faithful, for in their 
regard he has the threefold duty: to teach, to rule and to sanctify. 
He is to teach them the same truths which fell from the lips of 
the Eternal Truth Himself, truths which are to be a divine light 
to their minds and a fountain of strength to their wills to guide 
them on the straight and narrow path that leads to eternal life. 
He is to rule them, not with the iron rod of worldly rigor, but 
with the gentle firmness of the Good Shepherd, who, while de- 
testing sin with all His heart, yet overflows with compassion for 
the poor, fettered sinner. He is to sanctify especially by dispens- 
ing the means of grace through the Sacraments and sacramentals, 
the blessings and prayers of the Church; he is to create in souls 
a hunger for the “‘Bread of Life’’ and to be ever at their service to 
satisfy that hunger. He is to sanctify by his Christ-like life, 
which is among the mightiest weapons in his hands, according to 
the axiom: ‘‘Verba sonant, exempla tonant.’’ In a word, what 
St. Thomas says of Christ must also be verified in His priest: 
“Ideo Ipse Christus in quantum Homo, non solum fuit sacerdos, 
sed etiam hostia perfecta, simul existens hostia pro peccato, et 
hostia pacifica, et holocaustum”’ (III, Q. xxii, art. 2). The priest 
who is faithful in the use of his exalted powers will inevitably find 
that his life is one of complete immolation—thait he is not only 
priest but also, like Christ, “‘hostia,” the victim of his sacrifice, 
for “‘sacerdotis est sacrificare et sacrificari.” It is the office of a 
priest to sacrifice and be sacrificed. 
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We see, then, that the saintly Vicar of Christ could say in all 
truth that “the priest is an ‘alter Christus’ by his participation 
of Christ’s powers.’’ Would that the Holy Spirit, the Author of 
our priesthood, might give us a deeper insight, a more enlightened 
and living faith, and thus enable us to appreciate the grand and 
ineffable dignity that is ours. ‘After the hypostatic union of 
the human with the divine nature in the person of the Word in 
Christ, and after the grace of the Divine Maternity granted to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, it would seem that it is not within God’s 
power to confer on man a higher dignity than that of the priest- 
hood, which associates him so closely with the person and the 
mission of Christ as to make of him an ‘alter Christus’ ’’ (Dubray, 
“Toward the Priesthood,” p. 102). 


II. The Priest Must Become an ‘‘Alter Christus’’ 

We now come to the second part of our reflection, the one which, 
from the practical standpoint, is the more important, and we shall 
dwell upon it at some length. Pope Pius writes that the priest 
“‘must become an ‘alter Christus’ bythe imitation of Christ’s deeds.” 
In one respect the meaning of these words is clear at a single read- 
ing; yet, their meaning is far deeper than appears at first sight, 
far deeper than we may even suspect. 


The Great Ideal 

Here there is question of the great ideal of every priestly life. 
And just what is this ideal? Is it the constant, conscious, and 
conscientious imitation of the interior and exterior life of Jesus 
Christ, so strongly recommended by the Apostle: ‘Let this mind 
be in you which was in Christ Jesus” (Phil., ii.5)? No, the ideal 
is not merely resemblance or similarity, not merely imitation 
though it be most perfect, but “‘oneness”’ or zdentity. It is not so 
much a matter of the priest living the life of Christ as of Christ 
living His own life in the priest. While apparently the two are 
the same, yet to the reflecting soul the difference isimmense. St. 
Paul, in his usual terse way, sums it up as follows: “I live now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’’ (Gal., ii. 20). 

What does this imply? It implies, to use the expression of a 
saintly Carmelite of our own day, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
that we become ‘‘another humanity” in which Jesus Christ con- 
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tinues to live and exercise His priestly office of immolation for 
the glory of His Father and the salvation of souls. In the In- 
carnate Divine Word we find a human nature, but not a human 
person, for this was wholly supplied by the Divine Person of the 
Word. So too, in a sense, our person, the “‘ego”’ in us, must wholly 
disappear, and we must offer to Him ‘‘another humanity,”’ our 
human nature, in which He may be able to live and act and 
immolate Himself without the least hindrance from the old self 
in us. We must, if we may use the term, be ‘‘transubstantiated””— 
that is, the external appearance of self remains, but in the interior 
all is divine because it is Christ who lives in us. He is as it were 
“reincarnate”’ in us, thinking with our mind, willing with our 
will, loving with our heart, speaking with our lips, etc., not only 
in the performance of our sacerdotal duties, but at every moment 
of the day in even the seemingly most indifferent and insignificant 
acts, both interior and exterior. Perhaps it is bold to use terms 
which have a very precise theological meaning, but rightly under- 
stood they are the best to express the great ideal of the priestly 
life. There is, after all, a very great difference between even the 
most perfect imitation and ‘‘oneness”’ or identification—between 
the proposition, “I live the life of Jesus’ by a close imitation of 
His interior and exterior virtues, and ‘‘Jesus Himself lives His 
life in me.’’ This latter is the life St. Paul claimed for himself 
when he dared write: ‘‘Christ liveth in me,”’ for clearly he spoke 
not simply of the perfection of his imitation of Christ’s virtues. 
This union is not hypostatic, is not substantial, is not personal, 
but, this excluded, it is perhaps the closest and most intimate 
union conceivable. 
The ‘‘Conditio Sine Qua Non’’ 

A beautiful ideal, one may think, but utterly unattainable! 
A splendid theory, a fine dream, but wholly unpractical! Yet, 
we must not confound the difficult with the impossible. Ideals 
are always high, but not for that reason entirely beyond our reach. 
This ideal has been attained by myriads of priests who have gone 
before us, and we may well say: “Quod isti, quare non ego?” 
No, it is not beyond our reach, and the realization of this fact 
will help at least to ground us in a deeper feeling of humility when 
we see how far we are from the sublime ideal. 
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What is the universal condition of all new and higher life? 
Death—always and everywhere, death. Without the sacrifice of 
the lower, there can be no birth of a higher life. ‘‘Amen, amen, 
I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling to the earth die, it 
remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” 
(John, xii. 24, 25). To “‘sell all’’ does not suffice, but it is neces- 
sary to crush to powder the last stronghold: ‘‘Deny thyself.” 
The seed sown in the ground must lose its own form, must ‘“‘de- 
cay,” before it can germinate to new life and send forth its sprout, 
develop into a trunk with branches, leaves, flowers, and finally an 
abundance of fruit. The food which we eat, be it flesh or vege- 
table, before it can be transformed into our flesh and blood and be 
animated by our soul, must have given up its own form of life. 

So it must also be in us. That Christ may live His life in us, 
we must die; that is, the natural, the selfish, the human life must 
be completely subdued, must be, so to speak, extinct, in both the 
faculties of the soul and the powers of the body. This means 
that we must slay our purely natural and selfish views, will, mem- 
ory, imagination, and sense life. Certainly it is no easy matter, 
for death is always hard; but the result is well worth the price 
paid to obtain it, for it means the living of a truly divine life, a 
life rich in peace and joy in time, and above all rich in fruits for 
eternity for a multitude of other souls as well as for our own. 

This death to self does not necessarily mean the performance 
of extraordinary penances, of frequent and prolonged vigils and 
prayers, of continual fasting, etc.; it means simply the faithful 
performance of our particular round of duties from early morning 
till late at night with the proper interior dispositions and, above 
all, with an intense love of God. It means refusing nothing— 
no matter how great or how insignificant—to God, and refusing 
self everything, no matter how trifling it may be. In a word, it 
means making an intense love of God the mainspring of even the 
least and most indifferent interior and exterior act. It means the 
constant ‘‘agere contra,” utter detachment from material things, 
from the ties of flesh and blood, and above all from self in its 
every form. It does not mean the giving up of all the pleasures 
and joys of this earthly life; it means simply their sanctification 
through their enjoyment not from love of self but from love of 
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God. It is not a cold and gloomy life, a dreary existence more 
worthy to be called death than life; quite the contrary, for surely 
if ever there were happy persons on this earth they were the 
Saints, and the Saints were souls who had attained this ideal as 
far as is possible in this vale of tears. 

Habitual Disposition 

If utter death to self is the ‘‘conditio sine qua non’’ of the attain- 
ment of our ideal, it is easy to see what should be the habitual 
disposition of the priest: it should be one of absolute, of utter, 
of complete, of blind, unreserved, and unconditional abandonment 
and surrender to God. The highest gift of love is self. God has 
given Himself, in the manger, on the Cross, in the Host, in our 
hearts. The only worthy gift to be made in return—and even 
that is but a very feeble attempt at equality—is the gift of self, 
utter and complete. The intrinsic nature of this habitual abandon- 
ment is best made clear by a number of illustrations. 

It is related that, when Garcia Moreno, President of Ecuador, 
made his Concordat with the Holy See, he sent the blank paper 
with his signature and seal affixed to the Holy Father, Pope Pius IX. 
By this he wished to signify that he agreed beforehand to what- 
ever it might please the Vicar of Christ to write thereon. Simi- 
larly, we should do towards God. We too should affix our signa- 
ture to a blank sheet—for all the years that still lie before us— 
and thus show that we accept blindly and unreservedly whatever 
it may please God to write thereon. Then in all joys and sorrows 
that cross our path we should see the Divine Hand writing on the 
signed sheet, and in a spirit of faith accept all in the firm con- 
viction that, despite all appearances to the contrary, it will ul- 
timately be for our good. To murmur and complain is, as it 
were, to erase, to cross out, what the Divine Hand is writing, to 
retract the original oblation implied by our signature. 

Bishop Vaughan uses the following very appropriate illustra- 
tion: ‘“The action of God upon a soul that has offered itself un- 
reservedly to Him may be compared to the action of some con- 
summate artist on a piece of fine marble.... He may make of 
this rough stone out of the common quarry ‘a thing of beauty, 
and a joy forever,’ but only on one condition — on the sole condi- 
tion that the marble will yield itself up to him entirely and allow 
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him to deal with it just as he pleases. In order to turn the block 
into some graceful and artistic figure, the sculptor must apply 
his scalpel and chisel, and the hard blows of his hammer chipping 
off the fragments of marble will frequently have to be felt.... 
Precisely the same thing may be said of the Divine Artist, Al- 
mighty God. Give Him a free hand, leave all the ways and 
means to Him, let Him treat you as He likes, let Him send you 
prosperity or adversity, health or disease, riches or poverty, suc- 
cess or failure, honor or dishonor, friends or foes, and do not com- 
plain, for He alone knows without the shadow of a doubt what 
will lead most surely and efficaciously to the desired end.”’ 

If a piece of wood is cast into the fire, it is soon transformed 
completely—it becomes fire itself; but if only the tip is held in 
the flames, a long time will pass before it is consumed, and prob- 
ably this will never come completely to pass. So too, if we throw 
ourselves completely into the furnace of God’s love, ere long we 
shall be wholly transformed by those divine flames. 

Again, our soul should be like the tongue of a delicate balance; 
nothing should cause it to decline to one side or the other save 
the weight of the Divine Will placed into one of the pans of the 
scale. Or it should be like a well-tuned musical instrument from 
which the Divine Musician may at every touch draw forth the 
most melodious sounds according to His own good pleasure. 

This habitual disposition of utter abandonment, of total sur- 
render of self, is anything but purely negative; nay, it involves 
the highest activity, for it requires that the soul embrace with 
joy and enthusiasm, blindly, unreservedly, unconditionally, with 
filial trust and from a motive of ardent love, all things, whether 
interior and exterior, that it may please God to ask it to do or en- 
dure. This habitual disposition must be a continual ‘‘yes’’ to His 
every wish. A peace and tranquillity wholly divine are its fruits.’ 

1 In a concluding article Fr. Noser will discuss some practical methods for acquir- 


os this habitual disposition, and finally the rich fruits of the truly priestly life — 
DITORS. 





Our Friend, the Hospital Chaplain 


By Grorce A. MAHONY 


At first I was just too dull to understand. Then, when even I 
began to notice, I reacted merely in the way of manifesting a 
rather confused surprise, which gradually turned into amused 
wonder but finally resolved itself into an emotional state which 
the psychologist might call angry rebellion. What’s it all about? 
Well, it is about a hospital chaplain. And it isn’t every day that 
a poor chaplain rates a thought, much less breaks into print right 
before the very eyes of the “‘higher”’ clergy. 

I am no longer a hospital chaplain. For a number of years I 
labored in that field, which I supposed was a part of the vineyard 
of the Master. As a matter of fact, for some reason or other J 
had the idea that the hospital was in a way a particularly select 
field in which the harvest was especially heavy and ripe. But 
the chaplain in a hospital is very often so busy that he gets time 
to think only as he is stumbling into his clothes at almost any un- 
godly hour of the night and making his way to the sick room, or 
to the operating room, or to the emergency room. Small wonder, 
then, that he sometimes gets wrong or unpopular ideas as to the 
dignity of his work and the priestliness of his office. 

I say that I am no longer a chaplain. Therefore, I feel that I 
may speak to my fellow-priests engaged in parish work without 
fear of insubordination or any lack of proper respect. If I were 
merely a chaplain, perhaps I would not write this—maybe be- 
cause of a proper inferiority complex, but more likely because I 
would be too busy taking care of some poor lost sheep who had to 
come to the hospital in order to be found again. But now I have 
the courage and the time to tell all the parish priests and all the 
world that the hospital is a privileged field of Catholic endeavor; 
that the chaplain is engaged in a very priestly work, and, even 
though he lacks the privileges and especially the emoluments of a 
pastor, he in his work is pastor of a transient parish and his oppor- 
tunities for doing the work of Christ are in many cases far greater 
than those offered by most parishes. And because of his work, 
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his obligations and his opportunities the chaplain has a right to re- 
sent the patronizing attitude of some of the parish clergy who 
would consign him, quietly of course, to a ranking just below the 
youngest curate in the city. There are some priests, even young 
priests, who seem to have the foolish idea that a chaplain is a kind 
of second-rater, and that the very fact he is stationed in the hos- 
pital is guarantee enough that he has some failing which labels 
him ‘‘unfit for real work.” 

That attitude, which I did not discover fully until after my 
chaplaincy was over, is what prompts this article. I have no 
desire to be a hospital chaplain again; for although I have now 
the responsibilities of a pastor and am not oppressed by them, I 
should rather fear resuming the many and awful duties of a large 
hospital chaplaincy. 

Of course pastors too have their work, but few of them have 
work comparable to that done by the chaplain of a large hospital. 
If the chaplain is conscientious, it is easy for him to be busy from 
his very early Mass until he retires at night—to say nothing about 
the emergency calls that interrupt his sleep sometimes three, 
four, or five times. I am quite sure that, if some of our pastors 
and even their very active assistants were to take over the work 
of a chaplain in a large hospital in a Catholic community, they 
would after a few days be better satisfied with their parish work 
and at the same time more sincerely respectful towards the poor 
chaplain. 

The peculiar and altogether unfair classification of the chaplain 
is not easy to understand. It is perhaps due partly to a fault on 
the part of the bishops—a fault now happily less common. In 
years gone by it was not unusual for the bishop to appoint to a 
hospital a superannuated priest, who should have been retired 
from active service. Or sometimes the Ordinary would send to 
a large hospital a priest who was sickly, deaf, or in some other way 
incapacitated. Can you imagine the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion when an old, deaf priest made his way into a large ward to hear 
the confessions of men who had been away from the Sacraments 
for many years? Equally unfair was the sending of a sickly priest 
to a house where the work to be done in the way of conversion 
and reclamation was great enough to tax the strength and good 
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nature of a healthy, vigorous man. Such a practice was unfair 
to the priests, to the patients, and in no small way to the good 
Sisters. 

My conviction is that the hospital, especially in a Catholic 
community, is a field of activity which calls for the best priest 
with respect to health, piety, zeal, prudence and learning that 
the diocese can provide. Put the right kind of priests into the 
hospitals, men chosen for their capacity rather than because of 
some incapacity, and the Catholic hospital will bear great fruit in 
the way of reclamations and conversions, and in time will prove a 
great blessing to all the adjoining parishes and to the general 
Catholic interests of the community. 

And why shouldn’t this be true? As far as work is concerned, 
the hospital chaplain is a pastor. His parish extends for only a 
couple of blocks, but in those few blocks he has perhaps several 
hundred parishioners with whom he comes in personal contact 
about every other day. He meets intimately more Catholics in 
a single day than most pastors meet in two weeks. And what is 
scarcely less important, he meets more Protestants and non-Catho- 
lics daily than the average pastor meets in two months. This 
very opportunity to come in contact with people is for the priest 
a great responsibility and privilege. The chaplain doesn’t need 
to plan and scheme how he may get into touch with those whom 
he can benefit. 

Because of the conditions and due often to lack of time, the 
chaplain has to werk very constantly and intensively. He must 
get around ard see especially the Catholics before they leave, 
and if he can accomplish nothing more, he can in case of defections 
pass the names and addresses on to the parish priests who per- 
haps have no record of the fallen-away. 

If the chaplain is zealous, good Catholics through their daily 
Holy Communion will leave the hospital better Catholics. The 
lukewarm will be brought closer to their religion, and, what is 
very important, the careless and straying sheep will often be 
brought back again by means of a good confession. And in cases 
of marriage difficulties it is often the chaplain who makes the 
necessary arrangements to have the marriage validated. In 
cases where the patient is leaving before things can be arranged, 
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the chaplain again passes on the necessary information to the 
proper pastor. In all these matters the good chaplain, saving 
the seal of confession, puts the pastor in touch with cases that 
need follow-up work or further attention of any kind. 

The chaplain who is conscientious about reporting these cases 
to the proper pastor is worthy of special honor, and the pastor 
who accepts this help in the spirit in which it is given is a wise and 
dutiful shepherd of souls. It is a great loss to a parish and to 
souls if there is a lack of coéperation between pastors and the 
hospital chaplain. There is no doubt but that an appreciable 
portion of the leakage in the Church would be stopped if all 
cases which come to the attention of the hospital chaplain were 
faithfully reported and followed up. 

As regards conversions, it is of course not the purpose of the 
chaplain to proselytize. He must necessarily and for obvious 
reasons be very prudent in this matter. Nevertheless, many con- 
versions take place in hospitals, and many others are started on 
their way by the zealous chaplain although the final work is done 
by the parish priests. As we said before, the chaplain has great 
opportunities to meet non-Catholics of the city. His cheerfulness, 
his kindliness, his thoughtfulness, and his priestly zeal thus in- 
fluence hundreds who otherwise would not be reached by priests. 
In these associations and visits he will not fail to sow the seeds of 
faith and charity in the hearts of his non-Catholic brethren. He 
will often be able to remove much prejudice and to enlighten 
curious outsiders as regards the teachings of the Church. Often 
he can give them Catholic literature and start them on the road 
to the true life. In some of these cases, too, he can pass the names 
of people thus interested on to the proper parish priests who can 
prudently continue the work. 

If it were my purpose to go into the life of the chaplain and 
explain all his work, I should have to take up his duties as chap- 
lain to the Sisters, frequent adviser in moral matters of Catholic 
and non-Catholic surgeons, teacher of the nurses in training 
and other occasional important tasks. But I am sure that once 
our minds are seriously turned to the hospital, the importance 
of the chaplain’s work will be sufficiently manifest. 

The chief point I wish to make is that the work of the chaplain 
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differs from the work of the ordinary pastor and assistant by reason 
of amount rather than of kind. And in view of the chaplain’s 
opportunities for good, I make bold to say that, if he is to be 
looked upon as belonging to a different class, at least it should not 
be an inferior class. And incidentally, if some time the hard- 
working chaplain wishes to get away to see a football game or for 
a few days of fishing, the neighboring pastors would do well to 
codperate willingly and generously with their fellow-priest. 











The Apostles’ Creed and the Liturgical 
Feasts 


By STEPHEN J. KUCERA 


The Catholic Church is primarily a teacher of divine revelation. 
Jesus Christ instituted the Church that she might teach His Gos- 
pel to all mankind. He called Himself the “‘Light of the World,” 
and He intended that His Church should enlighten them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

The principal truths handed down by the Apostles and believed 
from the earliest ages of the Church as a hall-mark of a Christian, 
have been summarized in the Apostles’ Creed. As time went on, 
the Church taught the articles of this Creed not only through ser- 
mons and solemn definitions, but through the institution of feasts. 
The feasts of the Church became more suitable for instruction of 
the people in their faith, and more effective in bringing the fullness 
of spiritual joy and peace to their souls, than the solemn exposi- 
tions of the Church’s teaching office. ‘‘For these expositions are 
generally appreciated by but a few of the learned; the feasts how- 
ever teach and quicken all the people. The spoken word sounds 
but once; the feasts speak to us every year and at alltimes. Dis- 
sertations have a salutary influence upon the mind, but the feast 
days influence the heart as well as the mind and they grip the 
whole man” (Encyclical on Christ the King). 

And because the feasts were instituted as a means of instructing 
the people in their Faith, it is easy to see why the Church has re- 
served to the Apostolic See the right to establish, transfer or abol- 
ish feasts, and to prescribe the sacred liturgy (Canons 1244 and 
1257). 

It has always been the aim of our Church to cause her children 
to reflect. She has thus established feast days in order that the 
great truths of religion and the great events in her history may be 
impressed on our minds, and that we may give special honor to the 
servants of God, secure their intercession, and be inspired to follow 
their example. In these feasts all is so arranged and every single 
circumstance so adapted as to make the mysteries, the truths or 
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the deeds which are celebrated, penetrate deeply into our souls and 
move us to corresponding acts of virtue. Pope Pius X of saintly 
memory has stated: ‘If the faithful were all instructed and cele- 
brated the ecclesiastical feasts in the spirit intended by the Church, 
there would be a notable revival and increase of faith, piety and 
religious knowledge.” 

It is interesting, therefore, to see how the twelve articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed are reflected in the feasts of the Church. Each 
feast is filled with some divine truth or other, and is presented to 
the faithful for their deeper appreciation and better understanding 
of such truth. Sometimes the same divine truth is presented in 
two or more feasts. At other times two or more divine truths are 
projected through one and the same feast. 

Since the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed contain the mys- 
tery of one God in three distinct Persons, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, we may group the twelve articles into three divi- 
sions: the first treating of God the Father and the work of crea- 
tion; the second dealing with God the Son and the mystery of our 
Redemption; the third relating to God the Holy Ghost and the 
work of our sanctification, begun here on earth by grace and com- 
pleted in heaven by glory. 


God the Father and the Work of Creation 


(1) One God in Three Persons.—The doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity itself is beautifully incorporated in the Feast of the Most 
Holy Trinity. The Introit of that festal Mass begins with the 
words: ‘Blessed be the Holy Trinity and undivided Unity.”” The 
Epistle cries out in the words of St. Paul: Othe depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God!’ The Gospel enumer- 
ates the three Divine Persons, and the prayers plead that our 
confession of the Blessed Trinity may profit us to the salvation of 
body and soul. 

(2) Creation of the Angels —The unspeakable providence of God 
is manifested for us in the Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels. God 
gave them to watch over us and keep us safe from the wiles of our 
foes. ““They always see the face of God the Father who is in 
heaven’’ (Matt., xviii. 10). God uses the Angels also as messengers. 
Messages of greater importance are entrusted to Archangels, of 
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whom we know three by name—Gabriel (meaning ‘“‘the Power of 
God’’), Raphael (meaning ‘“‘Healing through God’’), and Michael 
(meaning ‘‘Who is like God”’). There is a special feast in honor of 
each of the three Archangels. 

(3) Creation of Man: Original Sin.—Because everyone born 
into this world is tainted with original sin, no one has his or her birth- 
day celebrated by the Catholic Church except three. They are: 
Christ the Son of God; His Mother, the Blessed Virgin, because 
she was conceived without sin; and St. John the Baptist, because 
he was cleansed from original sin in his mother’s womb. The 
Holy Scriptures say: ‘‘When Elizabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary, the infant leaped for joy in her womb. And Elizabeth was 
filled with the Holy Ghost” (Luke, i. 41, 44). 

The “Imitation” warns us not to compare Saints. Yet, Our 
Lord’s own words force us to admit that John’s feast is unique. 
He said: ‘‘Among those that are born of women, there is not a 
greater prophet than John the Baptist.’”’ Yet, He mysteriously 
added: ‘‘But he that is the lesser in the kingdom of God, is 
greater than he’’ (Luke, vii. 28). 


God the Son and the Redemption of Mankind 


(1) Jesus Christ and His Godhead.—The Advent Masses serve 
as a prelude to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ expressed and 
incorporated in the feasts of the Church. The Epistles during the 
Advent season exhort the faithful to “put off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light,’”’ because Christ the Redeemer is 
near. The Gospels speak of the Saviour’s coming in glory. The 
prophecies that the Messiah would be born of a virgin of the 
stock of David, and that He would work miracles, are used in the 
Masses of the Ember Days in Advent. On Christmas Day, the 
birthday of the Son of God, there is emphasis on Christ’s Divinity: 
“The Lord hath said to Me: ‘Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee’ ’’ (Introit, First Mass). ‘Sit Thou at My right 
hand” (Gradual, First Mass). ‘Our Lord is born to us; and He 
shall be called Wonderful, God” (Introit, Second Mass). ‘The 
Word was God.... The Word was made flesh’’(Gospel, Third 
Mass). 

The three feasts which follow immediately upon the Feast of 
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Christmas are the so-called companions of Christ—St. Stephen 
the Protomartyr, martyr in will and in fact, St. John the Evangel- 
ist, martyr in will, and the Holy Innocents, martyrs infact. In 
these feasts, as well as the feasts of all the other martyrs too 
numerous to mention, the Church has incorporated the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ for which they died. John the Beloved 
Disciple indeed did not die a martyr’s death, but he was a martyr 
by will and testimony. And he wrote the Fourth Gospel, in which 
he rises like an eagle to the heights of Christ’s Divinity. 

Another feast which pays tribute to the Divinity of Christ is the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. While the purpose of this feast is to glo- 
rify the Blessed Eucharist, its doctrine in turn is founded on the 
Divinity of Christ. To quote the Encyclical of Pius XI, ‘“‘Quas 
Primas,”’ referring to the time of the institution of this feast, the 
Holy Father says: ‘‘The feast was instituted that men might be 
brought once more to render public homage to the Lord.” The 
magnificent Sequence in the Mass of this feast begins with the 
words: ‘“‘Praise, O Sion, thy Saviour, praise thy Leader and thy 
Shepherd in hymns and canticles. As much as thou canst, so 
much darest thou, for He is above all praise, nor art thou able to 
praise Him enough.” 

While the Feast of Christmas emphasizes the Divinity of Christ, 
the Feast of the Circumcision reminds us of His true humanity. 
The Epiphany commemorates the manifestation of Christ’s glory 
to the Magi. This manifestation is continued on through the 
Sundays after Epiphany, first in the Temple at Jerusalem and then 
at the marriage feast at Cana of Galilee. Further manifestations 
are seen in His power of quieting a tempestuous sea (Fourth Sun- 
day after Epiphany), and when, having shown forth His power and 
glory, He reveals Himself as a Teacher and a Judge (Fifth Sunday 
after Epiphany). 

Other feasts also contain this doctrine of Christ’s Divinity. 
On the Feast of the Transfiguration of Christ, the words of the 
Gospel are significant: ‘This is My beloved Son. Hear ye Him.” 
The Feast of the Sacred Heart offers for our devotion the Heart of 
Jesus beating within His breast in union with His Divinity. The 
Feast of the Holy Name declares, as it were, what honor is due to 
the Incarnate Son of God: “In the Name of Jesus let every knee 
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bow, of those in heaven, on earth and under the earth’”’ (Introit of 
the Mass). 

(2) The Incarnation and the Blessed Virgin Mary.—The Apos- 
tles’ Creed says that Jesus Christ was conceived of the Holy Ghost 
and born of the Virgin Mary. Our Feast of the Annunciation 
commemorates this most solemn moment of all history when the 
Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity took flesh at the message 
of an Angel in the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Mary, 
therefore, is truly the Mother of God. This doctrine is also in- 
corporated in the Feast of the Divine Maternity of Mary. 

How the Church would have us think about the Blessed Virgin 
is seen from the many feasts instituted in her honor. She was con- 
ceived without original sin staining her soul. Hence our Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. And because she was born witha 
soul as pure and spotless as was Eve before the fall, we have the 
Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Her father and 
mother were a holy couple, and so we have the Feast of St. Joa- 
chim and the Feast of St. Ann. Tradition tells us that Mary 
spent her girlhood in the service of the Temple. This thought is 
expressed in the Feast of the Presentation of Our Lady. In Eng- 
land the Church observes a feast which commemorates the Espou- 
sals of the Blessed Virgin Mary to St. Joseph. The exquisite 
Feast of the Visitation recalls for us Mary’s haste to salute Eliza- 
beth, who having heard the salutation cried out: ‘Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the Fruit of thy womb” (Luke, 
i. 42). To which Mary answered with an outburst of joy in the 
words of the immortal Magnificat. 

St. Joseph, the Spouse of Mary, did not know as yet of this mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, and thinking on these things he was minded 
to put Mary away privately. But an Angel of the Lord appeared 
to him and dispelled his fears: ‘Joseph, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt., i. 20). Therefore, the Church teaches that 
St. Joseph was only the foster-father of Him who was born of 
Mary, and this teaching is incorporated in our Feast of St. Joseph, 
the Spouse of Mary. St. Joseph’s intimate participation in the 
work of Redemption and his powerful protection of the Church has 
induced the Church to give us the Feast of the Solemnity of St. 
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Joseph; Jesus, Mary and Joseph, these three, are commemorated in 
the Feast of the Holy Family. 

The Feast of the Purification recalls Mary’s visit to the Temple 
on the fortieth day after the birth of Our Lord and her compliance 
with the Mosaic Law. Her death and corporal assumption into 
heaven are commemorated in the Feast of the Assumption. As 
the Church has not officially declared this as a part of her doctrine, 
it remains a “pious belief’? which the faithful are not bound to 
accept, though its denial would involve ‘‘insolent temerity’’ as 
being contrary to the common agreement of the Church (‘‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” II, 568, 1936 edition). 

We hail the Blessed Virgin in heaven as the Queen of All Saints, 
a title given her by Pope Pius VII in fulfillment of his vow, after 
his long imprisonment in France under the arrogant Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Mary’s powerful intercession before God is reflected 
in such feasts as those of the Holy Rosary, the Holy Name of 
Mary, the Seven Sorrows, and Our Lady of Ransom. The Votive 
Masses of the Blessed Virgin show still further that the Church 
wants us to pray to Mary—not to speak of the devotion of the 
Rosary and the Litany of Loreto. 

(3) The Work of Man’s Redemption.—The Lenten Masses with 
their respective Scripture readings prepare us for the commemora- 
tion of the crucifixion of Christ during Holy Week. The exhorta- 
tion is constantly before us: ‘Now is the acceptable time’’ (Epis- 
tle, First Sunday in Lent). ‘‘Be ye converted to Me with all your 
heart, in fasting, and in weeping and in mourning. . . and turn to 
the Lord your God” (Lesson, Ash Wednesday). ‘Behold we go 
up to Jerusalem and the Son of man shall be betrayed to the chief 
priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death”’ 
(Gospel, Wednesday, Second Week in Lent). 

How the crucifixion on Good Friday converted the Cross from a 
sign of ignominy to a symbol of glory is brought out for us in the 
Feast of the Finding of the Cross and its complementary feast, the 
Exaltation of the Cross. To make us realize the inexhaustible 
riches of Christ’s Redemption, the Church has us celebrate the 
Feast of the Precious Blood. In the Mass and the Breviary of 
that day, we are told the reasons why we should give so much 
honor to the Most Precious Blood of Christ. 
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The Resurrection of Christ from the dead is the most important 
of all Christian events. Christ chose it as an incontrovertible 
proof of His divine mission (Matt., xii. 39-40), and the Apostles 
were not afraid to stake the Divinity of Christ and the truth of 
His teaching on the fact of Christ’s Resurrection alone: “If 
Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching in vain and your 
faith is also vain” (I Cor., xv. 14). 

From this we readily see why the Feast of Easter is the oldest, 
the most glorious and most joyful of all Christian feasts. For 
in that feast and its octave the Church has incorporated this deter- 
mining mark of divine revelation. In early Christian times the 
present Easter Sunday Mass occupied the place of a second Mass 
of Easter Day. The first Mass at midnight or early dawn is now 
our Mass of Holy Saturday. Hence the dogma of Christ’s Resur- 
rection is reflected already in the Mass of Holy Saturday. An 
Angel of the Lord announces to Mary Magdalen and the other 
Mary at the sepulchre: ‘‘Jesusisnot here. Heisrisen.”’ 

Next they are told: ‘‘Go, tell his disciples and Peter’’ (Gospel, 
Easter Sunday). Then the appearances of Christ in His glorified 
body begin. He appears to the disciples of Emmaus (Gospel, 
Easter Monday). He appears to the Apostles that same day, and 
shows them His hands and His feet, and eats with them. Their 
understanding is opened (Gospel, Easter Tuesday). He shows 
Himself to the disciples for the third time (Gospel, Easter Wednes- 
day). The eleven go into Galilee, unto the mount where Jesus 
appointed them, and there they receive the commission ‘‘to teach 
all things whatsoever Christ had commanded them” (Gospel, 
Easter Friday). Peter preaches the Resurrection (Epistles, 
Easter Monday, Wednesday and Friday). Paul preaches it 
(Epistle, Easter Tuesday). Philip the deacon preaches Christ’s 
Divinity (Epistle, Easter Thursday). All validly baptized Chris- 
tians are associated in Christ’s priesthood and should declare His 
Resurrection (Epistle, Easter Saturday). 

(4) The Ascension of Jesus Christinto Heaven: His Coming for 
the General Judgment.—The Feast of the Ascension embodies the 
sixth and seventh articles of the Apostles’ Creed. The Mass of 
the feast presents one of the rare instances in which the object of 
the solemnity is contained in the Introit, Epistle and Gospel, as 
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well as in the Offertory and Communion. The Easter candle, 
which for forty days has served as a symbol of the Risen Christ, is 
extinguished after the Gospel of the feast as a sign that Jesus, 
“the Light of the World,” has left this earth. The tenet of our 
Creed which states that Christ will appear again in His glory on 
Judgment Day is also projected through the Last Sunday after 
Pentecost and the First Sunday of Advent. 


God the Holy Ghost and Our Sanctification on Earth 
and in Heaven 


(1) God the Holy Ghost—When we say that we believe in the 
Holy Ghost, we mean that the Holy Ghost is the Third Person of 
the Most Holy Trinity, who proceeds from the Father and the Son; 
that He is true God, as are the Father and the Son, and one God 
with them. This tenet of our Creed, together with the great 
event in which the Holy Ghost came down visibly on the Apostles, 
forms the object of the Feast of Penecost. The nine days’ interval 
between the Ascension and Pentecost, during which the Apostles 
‘“‘were persevering with one mind in prayer,” is a period of prepa- 
ration and expectation of this apostolic heritage of our church year. 
The seven days’ prolongation of the feast remind us of the bene- 
factions of the Holy Ghost in the souls of the faithful. Again and 
again is heard in the Mass: ‘Come Holy Spirit, and send forth 
the ray of Thy light. Give to Thy faithful confiding in Thee 
Thy sevenfold gifts.”” The Church urges us to invoke the Holy 
Spirit ; hence also the Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost. 

(2) The Holy Catholic Church.—It has often happened in the past 
that, when some divine truth was being denied or even neglected, 
the Pope of Rome has incorporated that truth in a feast and ordered 
its celebration throughout the world. Such was the occasion 
of the institution of the Feast of the Kingship of Christ. Anti- 
clericalism and secularism infested modern society. The right of 
the Church to teach the human race, to make laws and rule over 
peoples unto their salvation, was denied. Christ’s religion was 
set on an equal basis with other religions; the Totalitarian State 
made Christ’s religion subservient, and a natural religion was 
being set up in place of the divine. To stamp out these evils and 
to vindicate the rights of Christ over individuals and peoples, our 
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Holy Father, Pius XI, at the close of the Holy Year 1925, insti- 
tuted the solemn Feast of the Kingship of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
“to the honor and the glory of the Divine Founder of the Church 
who is at the same time our supreme King and Lord” (Orate 
Fratres, TX, 486). 

Christ instituted His Church by choosing twelve Apostles with 
Peter as their head, and conferred on them the triple power to 
teach, rule and sanctify the faithful. These historical truths are 
reflected in the feasts of the Apostles. Most of the Apostles have 
individual feasts. However, Sts. Peter and Paul (besides other in- 
dividual solemnities) share one feast together, as also do Sts. 
Philip and James the Less, and Sts. Simon and Jude. On the 
Feast of St. Andrew is recorded the call of the Apostles by Christ, 
since Andrew was called first. On the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
all the Apostles are mentioned by name. The circumstances of 
St. Matthew’s call are mentioned on his feast. The ambition 
of the mother of the two sons of Zebedee is recalled on the Feast of 
St. James the Greater. Christ’s predilection for St. John is told 
on the Feast of the Beloved Disciple. The blessedness of be- 
lieving without seeing is brought out on the Feast of St. Thomas. 
A climax is necessarily reached in the Masses of Sts. Peter and 
Paul. The prerogative of ruling is unique in Peter, while that of 
preaching is no less unique in Paul. On the Feast of Sts. Peter 
and Paul and its vigil we find strikingly emphasized the promise of 
the primacy with its fulfillment, as well as the first prayers of the 
Church for her Pope. The Feast of St. Matthias recalls the selec- 
tion of that Apostle to take the place of the “ministry and apostle- 
ship from which Judas had by transgression fallen.”’ To these 
feasts of the Apostles might be added those of the two Evangelists, 
Luke and Mark, who together with Matthew and John have re- 
corded for us the institution of Christ’s Church. 

The Conversion of St. Paul is commemorated in a special feast 
which bears that name. So also are St. Peter’s See at Antioch, his 
See at Rome, and his Imprisonment in Chains first at Jerusalem by 
Herod Agrippa and then in Rome by Nero. To these latter feasts, 
which recall the early days of the Church of Christ, might be added 
the feasts of the canonized Popes, bishops, priests and deacons. 
Next might be mentioned the Fathers of the Church, for they are 
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the mouthpieces of the infallible teaching body of the Church and 
are recognized as witnesses of her Faith. Then we might list the 
feasts of the Doctors of the Church, extolled as witnesses of the 
Faith because of their profound theological learning and eminent 
sanctity. Finally, under this article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
might be included the feasts of the apostles of nations (Sts. Pat- 
rick, Boniface, Augustine, Cyril and Methodius, Francis Xavier, 
Peter Claver), the founders of the great Religious Orders (Sts. 
Benedict, Dominic, Francis, Ignatius), and the feasts of other 
saintly monks and hermits. 

(3) The Communion of Saints—This tenet of the Apostles’ 
Creed, by which we mean that between the members of the Church 
—in heaven, in purgatory, and on earth— there exists by reason of 
their close union with Christ a mutual communication, finds its 
embodiment in the Feast of All Saints and in the solemnity on the 
day following, called All Souls’ Day. Secondly, while the Feast 
of All Saints is also intended to make up for any omissions in the 
reverence due to individual Saints during the year, many of the 
Saints have individual feasts which are prominently observed with 
the intention of rendering ourselves worthy of their intercession. 
How anxious the Church is to have us seek the intercession of the 
Saints is seen in the daily prayers of the Canon of the Mass! 
Twenty-five Saints are mentioned by name before the Consecra- 
tion in the Mass, and fifteen are mentioned shortly after, in order 
that our participation in the Holy Sacrifice may be increased 
through their abundant merits and their powerful intercession. 

(4) The Forgiveness of Sins —The Octave Day of the Feast of 
Easter contains the account of the institution of the Sacrament of 
Penance. And the Holy Council of Trent officially interpreted 
the words of Our Lord as conferring the power of remitting and re- 
taining, in the Sacrament of Penance, the sins of those who have 
lost the grace of Baptism. The Feast of St. Mary Magdalen re- 
cords the forgiveness she received from Christ Himself. Empha- 
sis is laid on her repentant sorrow, for the Lord said: ‘‘Many sins 
are forgiven her because she hath loved much.”’ A perfect act of 
charity includes perfect sorrow. St. John Nepomucene, whose 
feast is celebrated in England and Czechoslovakia, is the only can- 
onized Saint who suffered martyrdom for the seal of confession. 
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(5) Resurrection of the Dead: Eternal Life.—No feast in particu- 
lar contains these last two articles of the Apostles’ Creed, but 
the doctrine is amply incorporated in the Masses for the Dead and 
the Burial Service. The words of the funeral Preface encourage 
us to look forward to final resurrection with confident hope: 
‘With regard to the faithful, life is changed, not taken away, and 
the house of their earthly dwelling being destroyed, an eternal 
dwelling in heaven is obtained.”” The Gospel of the daily Mass 
for the Dead speaks of the Blessed Eucharist giving ‘‘everlasting 
life and resurrection from the dead.”” This same thought is found 
in the Gospel of the Feast of Corpus Christi: ‘‘Not as your fathers 
did eat manna and are dead. He that eateth this Bread shall live 
forever.” 

Parallel with the Apostles’ Creed, the Church has arranged this 
brilliant assemblage of feasts which can become an effective means 
of teaching her divine truths. Year by year these feasts are a re- 
minder of what was learned in the classroom or from the pulpit. 
The educational value of the feasts then becomes another argu- 
ment why the faithful ought to make greater use of the daily mis- 
sal. Through the Epistles and the Gospels of the feasts they will 
gain knowledge of the Scriptures. ‘“To be ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures is to be ignorant of Christ” (St. Jerome). 

Many priests are rightly alarmed to-day over the defections of 
so many from the True Faith. Might not a lack of proper under- 
standing of the liturgy be a contributing cause why those who 
once accepted Christ and received Him ‘‘walk no more with Him’’? 
A knowledge of the liturgy makes Catholic practices intelligible. 
Through the liturgy the abstract in religion becomes concrete. 
Before the Protestant revolt the people learned their religion by 
“praying and living with the Church.” The liturgy to-day ‘‘re- 
mains the most striking, most widespread, most popular and most 
easily understood witness of our Faith’’ (Catholic Mind, April 22, 
1931). In response to Abbot Capelle of Mont César (Louvain), 
who petitioned the Holy Father for direction and encouragement 
of the liturgical work in Belgium, Pope Pius XI declared on 
December 12, 1935: ‘‘The liturgy is a very great work. It is the 
most important organof the ordinary teaching power (magiste- 
rium ordinarium) of the Church.”’ 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwobp., O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties for Appeal from Laws and Commands 
of the Pope 


Each and every one of whatsoever state, degree or condition, 
whether king, bishop or Cardinal, who appeals from the laws, 
decrees, or mandates of the reigning Roman Pontiff to an CEcu- 
menical Council, is suspected of heresy, and incurs ipso facto 
excommunication reserved in a special manner to the Apostolic 
See. Universities, colleges, chapters or other legal bodies, by 
whatsoever name they may be known, incur an interdict reserved 
in a special manner to the Apostolic See (Canon 2332). 

The background of Canon 2332 is to be found in the ‘‘Declara- 
tion of the Four Articles” by the French Clergy summoned in 
general assembly by King Louis XIV in 1681. The second ar- 
ticle of that Declaration reads: ‘In spiritual matters a General 
Council is superior to the Pope.’”’ The king saw to it that the 
Declaration was sanctioned by the theological faculty of the 
University of Paris, the Sorbonne, and by many provincial parlia- 
ments. The famous Bossuet defended the Articles in a special 
treatise when they were attacked from many quarters, notably 
by Fénelon, Bishop of Cambrai (“Church History,” by Rev. 
John Laux, M.A.). Pope Innocent XI condemned the Declara- 
tion of the Four Articles and refused to confirm the king’s nomi- 
nation to French bishoprics of any of the men who had signed 
or approved of the Articles. The king retaliated by imprisoning 
the Papal Nuncio, confiscating the papal territory of Avignon 
and sending soldiers to Rome to frighten the Pope. The Supreme 
Pontiff did not yield to the king, and under the successor to the 
Papacy, Pope Innocent XII, Louis XIV came to some agreement 
promising the Pope that the teaching of the Four Articles would 
not be enforced in the French seminaries. The Articles were 
revived repeatedly under succeeding kings down to the time of 
the Vatican Council in 1870. The dogmatic Constitution ‘‘Pastor 
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eternus,”’ published in the fourth session of the Vatican Council, 
July 18, 1870, decreed that the authority of the Roman Pontiff 
in matters of faith and morals as well as in discipline and govern- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs is supreme; wherefore, no appeal 
to an Gicumenical Council as an authority superior to the Pope 
is possible (Denzinger, ‘‘Enchiridion,” n. 1830). 

Rebellion against the authority of the Head of the Church 
and indirectly against Christ must come from time to time, ac- 
cording to the words of Christ: “‘If the world hate you, know ye 
that it hath hated Me before you” (John, xv. 18). The Church 
considers appeal from the authority of the Roman Pontiff to an 
(Ecumenical Council akin to heresy, for Canon 2332 states that 
Catholics who make such an appeal are suspected of heresy. 
Implicitly they deny the divine institution of the supreme au- 
thority of the Vicar of Christ, who has no superior on earth in ec- 
clesiastical affairs. It is possible that the Head of the Church 
may abuse his power by injustice, harshness, etc., in government, 
for he is not impeccable. The suffering caused by the abuse of 
power is one of the trials of life which are unavoidable. The 
critics of the Church should not throw stones against church 
authorities because of their injustices, for mankind has not been 
able to form any state or other organization in which the highest 
authority and the court of last resort is impeccable. For the 
rest, justified criticism of authorities is not rebellion. 

Though the excommunication of Canon 2332 is pronounced 
against each and every Catholic who appeals from the Pope to an 
(Ecumenical Council, kings, bishops and Cardinals are especially 
mentioned to exclude all exemption from the penalty. Kings 
and bishops are not exempted from the excommunications late 
sententiz of the Code, but the declaration that they have in- 
curred one is according to Canon 1557, §1, reserved to the Roman 
Pontiff. Cardinals are exempted from the penal laws of the 
Code unless they are expressly mentioned (Canon 2227, §2). 

Universities, colleges, chapters or other legal bodies which ap- 
peal from the Roman Pontiff to an Cicumenical Council are 
punished with an interdict reserved in a special manner to the 
Apostolic See. An interdict against a legal ecclesiastical body 
or community deprives that body of the exercise of all spiritual 
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rights which belong to it as a body. The dissenting minority 
that disagreed with the others in making the unlawful appeal 
does not fall under the consequences of the personal penalties 
entailed in the interdict. The members of the dissenting mi- 
nority may therefore conduct themselves as free from censure in 
all things except those spiritual rights which belong to them as 
members of the university, college, chapter, etc. 

In the old Canon Law Pope Pius II by the Bull “‘Execrabilis”’ 
condemned, in the year 1459, the appeal to an C&cumenical 
Council under pain of excommunication and other penalties. 
These penalties were reiterated by Pope Julius II in 1509 and 
again by Pope Gregory XIII in 1577, and finally in the Constitu- 
tion “‘Apostolice Sedis” by Pope Pius IX on October 12, 1869. 
Canon 2332 of the Code retains the law of the Constitution 
“‘Apostolice Sedis’’ with slight modifications. That Constitu- 
tion expressly stated that the excommunication fell on those also 
by whose coéperation, counsel or favor the appeal was made from 
the Roman Pontiff to an CGicumenical Council. Canon 2332 
omits that clause, because by a general rule of the Code in Canon 
2209 applying to all penalties of the Code certain participants in 
an offense are punished with the same penalties of the law as the 
principal perpetrators of an offense. 

Recourse to the Civil Power against Letters or Acts of the 
Apostolic See or Its Legates 

Persons who have recourse to the laical power for the purpose 
of impeding any letters or acts issued by the Apostolic See or its 
legates, or who directly or indirectly prevent their promulgation 
or execution, or persons who injure or terrorize because of these 
letters or acts those to whom these documents are directed or 
others, incur ipso facto excommunication reserved in an especial 
manner to the Holy See (Canon 2333). 

Canon 2333 is a repetition of the law of the Constitution ‘‘Apos- 
tolice Sedis’” with the difference that the Constitution speaks 
of letters and acts of the Holy See and its legates or delegates, 
while the Code drops the term delegates. This difference in 
the text has led some commentators on the Code to the conclusion 
that Apostolic Delegates are not included under the term “‘Le- 
gati” in Canon 2333. However, Chapter V of Book II of the Code 
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(Canons 265-270) speaks of the various legates of the Apostolic 
See, and among those legates are mentioned legates sent with the 
title of Apostolic Delegate. 

The Church insists on her right to correspond with her sub- 
jects and transact the business of the Church with them un- 
hampered by the civil power. It is a strange fact in history that 
frequently the Church has been less free in so-called Catholic 
countries than in those where Catholics are in the minority. 
What is the reason for this anomaly? Possibly the ruling powers 
of Catholic and other Christian States instinctively feel the im- 
portance of the great spiritual power or authority that has been 
given by God to the rulers of the Church, and this makes the 
civil rulers extremely jealous. If we add to this the fact attested 
many times in history that the authorities of the Church have 
abused their position for political ends, one can understand the 
antagonism of the Catholic and other Christian States towards 
the Church. However, the struggle between the two is useless; 
it will never come to an end so long as human passions are found 
in human hearts. Both Church and State have to exist, because 
God wants them to take care of the spiritual and the temporal 
affairs of mankind, and therefore they ought to try to get along 
peacefully and be helpful to each other as God wants them to be. 

Canon 2333 forbids all Catholics under penalty of ipso facto 
excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a special manner 
to petition the civil authorities to interfere with the promulgation 
or execution of letters and acts of the Apostolic See or its legates. 
By the term Apostolic See must be understood not only the Roman 
Pontiff but also the Sacred Congregations, Tribunals and Offices 
through which the Supreme Pontiff transacts the business of the 
Universal Church, as is stated in Canon 7. 

Besides those persons who petition any of the lay authorities 
to prevent the promulgation or execution of the above-described 
letters and acts, the civil authorities who directly or indirectly 
interfere with the said documents and those who inflict bodily 
injury on or terrorize others because of such letters or acts, incur 
the excommunication of Canon 2333. There is a probable opin- 
ion that Catholics who petition the civil authorities to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the Holy See or its legates do not in- 
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cur the excommunication unless their petition has taken effect. 
The wording of Canon 2333, ‘‘recurrentes ad laicam potestatem,”’ 
seems to indicate that the very attempt to move the civil power 
to interfere with the jurisdiction of the Apostolic See or its legates 
subjects them to the excommunication, but many commentators 
on the Code are of the opinion that the excommunication is not 
incurred unless the petition takes effect and actually brings about 
interference. 

Interference with the Liberty and Rights of the Church 

Excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a special manner 
is visited ipso facto upon the following: 

(1) those who issue laws, mandates, or decrees against the 
liberty and rights of the Church; 

(2) those who either directly or indirectly impede the exercise 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the internal or the external forum, 
having recourse for that purpose to any laical authority (Canon 
2334). 

Canon 2334 completes the protest on the part of the Church 
against the civil power’s interference with the jurisdiction of the 
Church both in matters of conscience and in other affairs which 
Christ has entrusted to her care. In the first place, the Church 
punishes Catholic men vested with civil power who abuse their 
position by issuing laws, mandates, or decrees against the liberty 
and rights of the Church. There is a controversy among inter- 
preters of the Code whether senators, representatives, etc., who 
vote in favor of laws which infringe on the liberty and rights of 
the Church are comprehended in the phrase of Canon 2334, ‘‘qui 
edunt leges, mandata, vel decreta contra libertatem aut iura 
Ecclesiz.”” Most commentators on the Code seem to include 
the members of legislative bodies who vote in favor of such laws. 
Cerato (‘‘Censure vigentes,’’ n. 74) contends that the members 
of the legislative bodies are not the persons who publish the 
laws, and therefore do not under that head incur the excommuni- 
cation, but he points out that as soon as the law is actually pub- 
lished they incur the excommunication in virtue of Canon 2209, 
as participants in the offense against the liberty and rights of 
the Church. 

In the second place, Canon 2334 punishes with excommuni- 
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cation those Catholics who petition the civil authorities to inter- 
fere with the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the internal 
or the external forum. By declaration of the Committee for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, July 25, 1926 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 393), those who petition laical authorities to 
interfere with the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction do not 
incur the excommunication unless actual interference follows; 
the attempt to obtain such interference is punishable according 
to Canon 2235. That Canon gives authority to the ecclesiastical 
Superior to punish the offender with appropriate penalties in 
proportion to the gravity of the guilt, scandal, etc., connected 
with the attempt to obtain from the civil authorities interference 
with the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


Joining the Freemasons and Similar Societies 


Persons who have themselves enrolled in the Masonic sect, or in 
other associations of the same kind which plot against the Church 
or the legitimate civil powers, incur ipso facto excommunication 
reserved simply to the Apostolic See (Canon 2335). 

Freemasonry in its origin seems to be organized rationalism 
or free thought, which developed as an aftermath of the conflict- 
ing religious theories and beliefs of the Protestant sects. It added 
another sect or religious system to the existing ones. The first 
Grand Lodge was founded at London, England, in 1717. Some 
Masonic writers attribute the origin of Freemasonry to the opera- 
tive masons of the Middle Ages, others to the patriarchal religion, 
to the ancient pagan mysteries, to the temple of King Solomon, 
to the crusaders, to the Knights Templar, etc., etc. Brother W. 
P. Buchan, of England, in the London Freemason (1871-1872), 
argues that “our system of degrees, words, grips, signs, etc., was 
not in existence until about a.p. 1717.” He supposes that it 
was simply ‘‘a reconstruction of an ancient society, viz., of some 
form of old pagan philosophy.” He explains his meaning by 
saying: “Before the eighteenth century we had a renaissance of 
pagan architecture; then, to follow suit, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury we had a renaissance in a new dress of pagan mysticism; 
but for neither are we indebted to the operative masons, although 
the operative masons were made use of in both cases.’”’ The 
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reader will find a great deal of useful information on Freemasonry 
in ‘“A Study in American Freemasonry,’”’ by Arthur Preuss (B, 
Herder Book Co.). 

An important point well established from Masonic sources 
by the author in this study of American Freemasonry is that 
American Freemasonry is identical with European Masonry and 
with Masonry throughout the world in its principles, its aims, and 
its relation to Christianity and to the Catholic Church. 

Soon after the organization of the first Grand Lodge in England 
the Catholic Church ascertained the true nature of the new or- 
ganization, and Pope Clement XII condemned Freemasonry in 
his Constitution ‘In Eminenti’’ of April 28, 1738. Freemasonry 
is essentially anti-Christian, a religion without a God, material- 
ism hidden behind mysterious language or spiritual phrases. 
Dr. Mackey says: “‘Freemasonry is exceedingly tolerant in re- 
spect to creeds, but it does require that every candidate for initia- 
tion shall believe in the existence of God as a superintending 
and protecting power, and in a future life” (“Encyclopedia of 
Freemasonry,” p. 624, quoted by Preuss in the above work, p. 
142). These words of the great Masonic authority seem to be 
reassuring to the Christian man that his faith in God is not dis- 
turbed by the Masonic creed. ‘‘As in all Roman Catholic,” 
says Dr. Mackey (‘‘Encyclopedia,” pp. 300, 301), ‘‘and in many 
Protestant churches, the cross, engraved or sculptured in some 
prominent position, will be found as the expressive symbol of 
Christianity, so in every Masonic Lodge a letter G may be seen 
in the east, either painted on the wall or sculptured in wood or 
metal, and suspended over the Master’s chair. This is, in fact, 
if not the most prominent, certainly the most familiar, of all the 
symbols of Freemasonry”’ (Preuss, p. 144). It is interesting to 
read the explanations of leading Masonic authors on the idea of 
God according to the Masonic acceptation. The things said by 
them are not new; much of it the student of history (especially 
church history) has already met as he plodded patiently through 
the description of pantheism and other isms, and he finds them 
again in his course of philosophy and of dogmatic theology. 
Surely, if one reads what the Masonic authors say about their 
God, it becomes apparent that they retain the name of the Creator 
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and Master of the universe, but make him part and parcel of the 
creation and man too, and there is not much difference between 
the Creator and His creatures (Preuss, Chapter VIII, ‘“The God 
of American Freemasonry,” pp. 141-169). 

In the excommunication which the Church pronounces against 
Catholics who join the Masonic sect or similar organizations, 
she speaks about them as plotting against the Church or legiti- 
mate civil powers. According to Mackey’s “Masonic Ritualist”’ 
(p. 244), Masonry in former times did not openly fight other re- 
ligions, as is evident from the following: ‘‘But though in ancient 
times Masons were charged in every country to be of the religion 
of that country or nation, whatever it was, it is now thought more 
expedient only to oblige them to the religion in which all men 
agree, leaving their particular opinions to themselves.’”’ Masonry 
attacks Rome for its spiritual tyranny, and becomes a tyrant it- 
self by holding that Freemasonry alone can introduce into the 
true light and that all others are in error and darkness. ‘We 
claim that no man or body of men has the right to influence our 
political conduct. We acknowledge no party. We vote ac- 
cording to the principles of the Scottish Rite Masonry, and the 
man who belongs to the Scottish Rite and does not do so violates 
every obligation from the first to the thirty-third, every one of 
them” (Bro. James B. Merritt, Grand Commander of the 
Grand Consistory of California; Preuss, ‘““A Study in American 
Freemasonry,” p. 284). That Freemasonry is diametrically 
opposed to the Catholic Church and intends to wage a fight to 
the finish is evident from the teaching of Masons themselves—for 
instance, from the books of J. D. Buck, a distinguished Mason 
(author of ‘“Mystic Masonry” and other writings). His ‘‘Genius 
of Freemasonry and the Twentieth Century Crusade” (Indo- 
American Book Co. of Chicago, 2nd ed., 1907) is ample proof of 
the opposition of Freemasonry to the Catholic Church. There 
we read: “Every intelligent and loyal Mason ought to accept 
the challenge of Rome, with all that it implies, and proceed at 
once to act upon it. He should do this or frankly confess him- 
self a coward.” 

Freemasonry professes love for one’s country and obedience 
to its laws, as Brother Pike put it in the fifth of the “ten com- 
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mandments’ of Freemasonry (“Morals and Dogma,” p. 17). 
This order does not, like some other secret organizations, boldly 
and openly fight against lawfully constituted civil governments, 
It pursues a far more effective way of making Freemasonry su- 
preme in the world by gradually getting its own members into 
controlling government positions. After they have the con- 
trolling votes in the legislatures, they can outlaw the Catholic 
Church and any other Church that does not accept their creed. 

Strange to say, the opposition against Freemasonry came first 
from non-Catholic governments. The order was forbidden in 
Holland in 1735; in Sweden and Geneva in 1738; in Zurich in 
1740; in Berne in 1745; in Prussia in 1798. In England an Act 
of Parliament passed on July 12, 1798, interdicts Masonic asso- 
ciations and meetings. Measures against Freemasonry were 
taken also in some parts of the United States of America during 
the period 1827-1834 (“‘Catholic Encyclopedia,”’ s.v., Masonry). 

What other sects, besides the Masonic, are forbidden under 
excommunication is not clear from the text of Canon 2335. It 
says, “‘associations of the same kind” (eiusdem generis). Some 
commentators on the Code conclude that other organizations, 
even though they plot against the Church or civil government, 
are not comprehended in Canon 2335 unless they are, strictly 
speaking, secret societies. Other commentators are of the opin- 
ion that it suffices to bring them under the condemnation of 
Canon 2335 if they are a sect and plot either against the Church 
or the civil government. It seems more in harmony with the 
text of Canon 2335 and of past legislation of the Church to as- 
sume that only strictly secret societies are meant. Sects as re- 
ligious organizations differing from the Catholic Church are con- 
demned elsewhere in the Code. Secret organizations scheming 
secretly against the Church or legitimate civil government seem 
to be meant by Canon 2335. There are many societies which a 
Catholic cannot join if he wants to remain faithful to the prin- 
ciples of his religion. Many governments annoy and persecute 
the Catholic Church, and forget that this very Church is the 
most ardent defender of all legitimately established civil powers, as 
is evident from Canon 2335 wherein she excommunicates those 
of her subjects who join secret societies which plot against the 
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legitimately established civil powers. Even if such societies have 
not in any way plotted against the Church but only against the 
civil powers, a Catholic who joins them is excommunicated from 
his Church. Forms of civil government may change in the course 
of time. God has not provided any set form of government for 
the various nations of the world, nor is it necessary to keep the 
same form of government for all times in one and the same na- 
tion. What is best suited at various times and in different places 
must show itself through natural development, and provided 
the change of government comes about through the will of the 
majority and without unjustifiable cruelty and injustice (which 
unfortunately often have marked the transition from one form 
of government to another), nobody can be blamed for partici- 
pating in the endeavor to bring about such changes. If that is 
true, why then has the Church condemned socialism? Look at 
present-day Russia and you have the answer. There are many 
kinds of socialism, and it would be a blessing to the world if there 
were more of the right kind of socialism everywhere. There are 
too many States, whether under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment or so-called republics, where the aristocracy of wealth 
reigns supreme, and where the vast body of workers are struggling 
in poverty and privations to eke out a miserable existence, the 
comforts of life being reserved to the privileged few for whom the 
vast crowd have to slave. The Holy Father has given sufficient 
warning in his great Encyclical, ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,”’ that the 
men with the power of wealth should desist from their selfishness 
and tyranny, and raise the living conditions of the working people 
to a standard in harmony with the dignity of human nature and 
the requirements of the workingman’s family. If there were no 
great profits made by the work of the men, one might say that the 
employer could not be expected to do much for the workingmen ; 
but when there are billions and billions of profits coming to the 
individuals or the corporations for which the workers are toiling, 
it is not fair that the workers should receive starvation wages. 


Certain Secret Societies Forbidden without Excommunication 


The Independent Order of Good Templars, the Odd Fellows, 
the Sons of Temperance, and the Knights of Pythias have been 
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forbidden to Catholics without, however, the penalty of excom- 
munication. Passive membership in these societies is permitted 
by the Decree of the Holy Office of January 19, 1896, under the 
following conditions: that the penitent joined the society in 
good faith (7.e., without knowing that it was forbidden by the 
Church); that no scandal is given by retaining passive member- 
ship; that it is impossible to withdraw from it without grave 
loss; that there is no danger to the spiritual welfare of the mem- 
ber or his family, and especially that in case of death he shall not 
permit the society to bury him. For the sake of passing judg- 
ment on the conditions and for uniformity of discipline, all cases 
of passive membership must be submitted either to the Apostolic 
Delegate or to the archbishop of the respective ecclesiastical 
province (Holy Office, June 26, 1913). 














Opening the School 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


The first week in September will bring the opening of school. 
The parish school system will throw into operation approximately 
8000 units for the education of 2,500,000 of the nation’s children. 
Many problems will present themselves for solution. The finan- 
cial support of this immense machinery of education exerts a 
strain upon the resources of the Catholic body. This is not the 
least among the problems, but it is not the precise problem to 
which we wish here to address ourselves. 

In every school there are individual difficulties that challenge 
the zeal and the capacity of teachers and principals. Foremost 
among these difficulties is the psychological problem of the ad- 
justment of personalities. This is a problem present in some 
degree in every coéperative work undertaken by men, women 
and children. In the parish school there will perhaps be a new 
principal and some new teachers; certainly there will be a num- 
ber of new children. 

Leading the attack upon the solution of the problems involved 
in the opening of schools is the skilled teacher and executive who 
has been selected as a leader among her fellow-teachers. For 
the principal who returns to a task successfully performed during 
one or more years the situation is replete with problems. The 
old teacher in most cases has a new class; new difficulties will 
arise. The opening days of school are a period of stress particu- 
larly for the beginning teacher and the new principal. 

The principal coming into a school for the first time must pro- 
ceed skillfully, yet prudently. A good beginning engenders con- 
fidence in pupils, teachers, parents, and superior officers. The 
pastor, who in the ideal situation exercises indirect control over 
his school, awaits eagerly definite proof that the principal has the 
ability to conduct the school efficiently. He can be and is of 
great assistance in the classification of pupils, old as well as new, 
and in the adjustment of difficulties generally. The parish princi- 
pal will of necessity refer many matters, especially questions of 
1287 
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enrollment of new pupils, to the pastor; her first reports on the 
status of the school will be made directly to him. She cannot 
rely upon the procedure of former years; new problems arise 
daily that tax the executive ingenuity of the acting chief in direct 
charge of the school. 

It is wise to anticipate problems and to plan procedures to meet 
them. The more thoroughly she has planned, the more little 
details she has looked after, and the more difficulties she has 
anticipated, the better will she go through the first critical day. 
Careful planning will enable her to direct efficiently the countless 
activities of the first day of school. Above all, the large school 
demands that the principal keep herself free from detail work so 
that she may move about and be on hand where needed. 

There is a distinct advantage in the fact that Religious teachers 
in the parish school commonly return to their missions about two 
weeks before the opening of school. The summer months have 
given the pastor opportunity to inspect the school building and 
to raake the inevitable repairs. The janitor has thoroughly 
cleaned the school and applied paint where needed. In recent 
years forward-looking pastors have allotted part of this work to 
unemployed men of the parish, and paid them standard wages 
for the work. Restricted parish resources have forced many 
pastors to call for volunteers. The zeal of Catholic parents and 
the love of Catholic people generally for their schools prompt 
them to lend a willing hand in such an emergency. The con- 
sciousness of the need of this summer rehabilitation of the school 
is an index of pastoral zeal and vision and a marked encourage- 
ment to our Catholic teachers in their task. We are yet far from 
the realization of ideal physical conditions in many school plants, 
but willful neglect to correct a remediable condition is a sorry 
dereliction. 

The principal, reaching her post in the latter part of August, 
will inspect the building and assure herself that all things are in 
readiness. She has time to inform the pastor if she finds anything 
lacking in the physical conditions and equipment that may impede 
the efficient running of the school. Special attention should be given 
to the fire-alarm system and the signal-system of the school, be- 
cause these are features that may be overlooked by the pastor 
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and the janitor. Equipment of this type becomes defective in 
non-use, and needs to be tested periodically. The late days of 
August do not suggest a checking of the fuel supply, but a word 
here may be timely, especially when a rush order later will involve 
disturbance of classes through the noisy unloading of coal. It is 
within the province of the principal to inspect the toilets and 
drinking fountains. The smooth operation of essential plumb- 
ing contributes not a little to the efficient functioning of the 
school. 

The matter of textbooks is usually thrown in the lap of the 
incoming principal. An inventory will quickly reveal whether 
the supply of textbooks is adequate. She should try by every 
means in her power to supply every child with every textbook 
he needs; without proper textbooks the child is as much handi- 
capped as a mechanic without proper tools. Enrollment records 
of the preceding year are the best basis on which to determine 
present purchases of pupil equipment. Sufficient textbooks should 
be available on the first day of school that classes may begin 
work at once. The principal should order needed textbooks direct 
from the publishers, not from local dealers; publishers give 
schools a discount which, in the nature of the case, local dealers 
cannot afford to give. Inability to pay for them at once, creates 
no difficulty; publishers commonly extend liberal credit terms 
to parish schools. Where children buy their own textbooks, it 
may be assumed that former pupils will have all books previously 
purchased. Some difficulty is found in determining the number of 
pupils who may purchase or inherit (from older brothers or sisters) 
second-hand copies of the new books needed from year to year. 
The law of averages has some application here; the principal 
may safely determine the approximate number from the record 
of purchases of preceding years. 

In this preliminary inspection the principal should visit each 
classroom, check the essential classroom supplies of the teacher, 
the number of desks, the condition of the blackboards and of the 
heating, ventilating and lighting apparatus. Good procedure 
calls for a card on each classroom door, showing the number of 
the room, the grade or grades assigned, and the name of the 
teacher. This simple detail obviates much vain running hither and 
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yon by parents and pupils on opening day. It is vital that the 
principal know approximately the total number of pupils to be 
enrolled and the number assigned to each grade and room. En- 
rollment records of the preceding year give a basis on which to 
form an estimate. In large cities that maintain standard school 
medical service a regulation requires pre-school children who will 
be of school age by the following September to appear in April 
or May for medical examination. This practice gives an auto- 
matic check on the number that will enroll for the first time. 
Parish census records, the baptismal register, and the pastor’s 
personal knowledge of the movement of population will supply 
additional information. 

Prudence suggests that the principal enroll no new pupil with- 
out the approval of the pastor. Ideally the Catholic school should 
accept every Catholic pupil who presents himself. The practical 
pastor will not overload his school beyond the point of effective 
teaching; he must admit first to his school those Catholic children 
who are properly members of his parish. The principal may have 
no means of determining the parish affiliation of the applicant; 
she avoids difficulty by referring the case of every new pupil to 
the pastor. The pastor or one of the assistant priests of the parish 
designated by him should be accessible during all the hours of 
the early days of school. 

It is now clear that the principal must study the office records 
and enrollment figures for the past year. The opening day en- 
rollment statistics of the preceding year and a knowledge of popu- 
lation trends in the parish will give a comprehensive view of the 
present status of the school population. School accounting ordi- 
narily requires a birth certificate for all pupils entering the school 
for the first time. A baptismal certificate supplies sufficient proof 
of age and is preferable in the parish school; the entering pupils 
will be candidates for the reception of First Communion and 
Confirmation within a few years, and the baptismal certificate 
once secured will serve for these purposes. 

The principal should review the health inspection records and 
prepare the routine of health inspection. Where adequate space 
has not previously been assigned for the school doctor and nurse 
to perform their work, the principal will plan to allot additional 
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space for this purpose. Public funds usually provide blank cards 
for the medical record of the children, but the burden is com- 
monly placed upon the school of providing the scales and other 
necessary equipment. The permanent record cards give a pic- 
ture of the mental caliber of the student body. The principal may 
study to advantage the record of pupils who deviate from the nor- 
mal, and thus prepare herself for administrative problems that 
will arise later. We have seen detailed records in which a princi- 
pal records a teacher’s diagnosis of the abnormal pupils under her 
charge. A pastor acknowledged to the writer that a compilation 
of this kind was of invaluable assistance to him in answering the 
questions of parents regarding the school progress of their children. 
Records of this type present a study of difficult cases and suggest 
a procedure for future teachers of the pupils studied. 

The new principal does well to avail herself of every help offered 
in the handling of abnormal pupils. These teachers’ estimates do 
not supplant the objective report of a trained psychologist or 
psychiatrist. Frequently the child guidance expert discovers only 
what a teacher knew, and the net results of the examination is a 
recommendation of a transfer to a special class of some type. 
These special classes are usually beyond the competence of the 
parish exchequer, and pastor and parents are averse to a transfer 
to a different school system. In the final analysis the careful diag- 
nosis by a competent teacher gives safe guidance to future teachers 
of the pupil. The new principal owes it to teachers and pupils to 
study these diagnoses of problem pupils and make the findings 
known to the teachers to whom these pupils are assigned. 

In the parish school system the Mother Superior or the com- 
munity supervisor usually attends to teacher assignments. If the 
principal has discretionary power in this matter, she may assign 
permanent members of the teaching staff to the same rooms and 
grades as during the preceding year, unless good policy makes 
a change advisable. Specific preparation and capacity will de- 
termine the placement of new teachers and probationary teachers. 
There was a day when veteran teachers thought themselves 
slighted if any younger teacher received an assignment to a 
higher grade than themselves. That day is past. We commit 
ourselves to a policy of preparing teachers for specific grades or 
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groups of grades; the teacher then teaches permanently within 
the range of grades for which she is prepared. 

A study of assignments may be the business of a teachers’ 
conference. It is an easy matter to summon parish school teachers 
to a conference; the teachers meet many times daily in the com- 
munity room. The parish principal can use this ready instrument 
to perfect her initial organization. The teachers are in a receptive 
frame of mind, without the distraction of foreign interests, and are 
eager to become acquainted with the plans and projected pro- 
cedure of the new principal. At this opening conference the 
principal gives instructions for the first day. She outlines pro- 
cedure for classification and enrollment, promotion and transfer, 
record-keeping and reports; she gives directions in regard to 
hours of dismissal, intermissions, lines, drills, yard organization, 
basement and toilet supervision, and related matters. The man- 
ner of conducting fire drill and the general principles of school 
discipline are properly presented during this initial conference. 

It makes for good organization if every teacher knows before- 
hand the extraordinary duties that will devolve upon her on open- 
ing day. The veteran teachers will relieve the principal of all 
responsibility, during the first few days of school, for the super- 
vision of the playground, the lunchroom, the stairs and corridors 
during the passing of pupils. Within a few days regular assign- 
ment of these duties can be made. It may be necessary to assign 
particular teachers to handle special cases on opening day, and 
thus permit the principal to move about freely without the tram- 
mel of detail work. Making adjustments of pupils and classes, 
answering questions of teachers, settling problems tentatively, 
and visiting all points of the building frequently, will occupy all 
the time of the principal. If many functions, ordinarily apper- 
taining to the principal, are delegated to competent hands on 
opening day, the school moves quickly into running order. 

The principal will make a rapid inspection on the day preced- 
ing the opening of school and see that all things are in readiness. 
Equipment for the conduct of class work should be in place. It 
will avoid much confusion if erasers, paper, scratch pads, pens, 
pencils, inks, requisite blank forms, maps, and other standard 
supplies are in their proper places. If this equipment is provided 
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free of charge, the janitor should place a sufficient supply in every 
classroom before the opening day. In many parish schools per- 
sonal materials are purchased by individual pupils; good organi- 
zation will rigidly preclude the business of buying and selling 
that it may not demoralize the work of the school on opening 
day or any day thereafter. 

Each teacher should have in her possession a list of the pupils 
advanced to her room, the names of new pupils already registered 
and assigned to her room, and the cumulative record card or 
duplicate promotion card for each pupil expected. This will 
make the checking of her new class an easy task. A definite form 
of procedure will facilitate the assignment of regular pupils to 
their new classrooms, and the classification of pupils new to the 
school. If pupils are instructed to report first to the classroom 
occupied at the close of the previous year, those to be promoted can 
be moved as a group. Promotion of this type begins with the 
second highest room, and follows in order through the grade 
organization of the school. Cubberley scouts this plan of promo- 
tion and proposes this principle for first-day organization: ‘‘Pro- 
ceed by the most direct and most economical route, save unneces- 
sary motions, and get instruction under way as early as possible”’ 
(‘The Principal and His School,” p. 84). 

A superior plan has the principal make all promotions just 
before recess the last morning of the preceding school year. The 
pupils promoted carry their books and wraps to the new classroom 
and there conduct the remaining classes of the last day. Returning 
in September, they move at once to the new classroom where 
their names are already on the register. The classification of new 
pupils is carried through with great dispatch, and the entire 
school is earnestly at work within a few minutes. The new 
principal will, however, move with caution and follow the 
established traditions of the school. By the end of her first year 
she will be in a position to adopt the plan of promotion she pre- 
fers. 

The classification of new pupils is not always a simple problem. 
A transfer from a neighboring school of similar rank facilitates 
correct placement. In the case of a pupil with a transfer of dubi- 
ous value or with no credentials save the word of parents as to 
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grade standing, some authorities recommend that he be placed 
tentatively in the grade to which he claims to belong; other 
authorities advocate placing him at least one grade lower than 
he claims, on the plea that it is easier to promote than to demote 
him when his true standing is ascertained. Reavis recommends 
that this heterogeneous group be gathered together in a classifica- 
tion room and there sorted by teachers of different grade-levels. 
In extreme cases some simple form of test may supply a norm for 
quick tentative placement. 

There is a special difficulty in the admission of children to the 
first grade in the parish school. Our first grades are commonly 
overcrowded, especially in towns and cities. Many parents are 
eager to have their children admitted before they have reached 
a proper age. Practically the pastor must set the age limit below 
which he will not accept any child. The rival attraction of a 
neighboring kindergarten that may alienate children from the 
parish school, sometimes forces a pastor to admit children at a 
very early age. The principal should submit the case of every 
under-age child to the pastor for solution. In fact, as we have 
previously noted, it is prudent for the principal to consult the 
pastor about every applicant for the first grade except those who 
were previously approved through the pre-school medical inspec- 
tion. Many pastors obviate the difficulty of first grade registra- 
tion by requesting parents to bring these young children to the 
school at an appointed hour a few days before the opening day. 

The classification of new pupils need not and should not inter- 
fere with the early beginning of regular classes. Class organization 
and work should begin as soon as the regular pupils and class 
lists are received. The school that gets down to business promptly 
convinces the pupil, the parent and the community of the high 
quality of its teaching and administrative personnel. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Human Element in the Church 


The Church on earth is a visible body made up of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, not all of them Saints or even markedly on the way to 
holiness. It must needs be so, precisely because mortal men, not heav- 
enly spirits, constitute that unique society. Hence it is in the nature 
of things that the human element—that is, human frailty and even hu- 
man sinfulness—is not absent from the Church. The faithful are 
grieved when they hear of some “scandal,” or actually witness one, 
whilst the enemies exult and spread the news to the four winds of heaven. 
Of course, by a ‘‘scandal’’ both friend and foe invariably understand a 
fall from grace on the part of some member of the clergy or a Religious 
Order. It is not to be denied that not all such lapses are of the past. 
The Church is a divine institution, but not a miraculous one. Now, it 
would be a miracle if among hundreds of thousands of priests and Re- 
ligious none were ever found to stumble on the arduous road they have 
chosen for themselves. When these lapses occur, a Christian’s attitude 
should be one of pity, for one who strays is deserving of compassion. 
God alone knows how it all came about; He alone knows the inherited 
tendencies which, perhaps after many years’ strenuous efforts at repres- 
sion and control, have momentarily got the better of their unhappy vic- 
tim. And who can tell the misery and mental depression which, to be 
sure, must be the inevitable punishment of irregular conduct? 

It is likewise necessary to preserve a sense of proportion. Evil is 
noisy, good is silent. How rarely do most of us speak of the virtues and 
other good qualities of our neighbors, whilst their defects and idiosyn- 
crasies are an all too frequent topic of conversation! The very sensa- 
tion caused by individual errors and sins is a tribute to the holiness of 
the Church in general and that of the clergy in particular. A stain on a 
white garment is bound to draw attention by reason precisely of its 
being found on a white dress, but it would be ludicrous to concentrate 
one’s attention on the one spot of an otherwise stainless robe. Now, of 
this sense of proportion our enemies seem quite incapable. 

The Church has to deal with ordinary human beings, for she is not a 
small, select coterie of picked souls. Her Divine Founder, when de- 
scribing her composition, has used the imagery of a field in which the 
cockle grows amid the wheat, of a net in whose meshes fishes of every de- 
scription are gathered, a wedding feast attended by guests called in 
haphazard from the highways and the hedges. To take only the mo- 
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nastic scandals, say, in the Middle Ages and the period following imme- 
diately afterwards up to the French Revolution, ever so many writers 
forget that all too often people were forced into monasteries without a 
shadow of a vocation. The rich convents in particular had to provide 
shelter for the younger daughters of princes and nobles. Is it any won- 
der if such “monks” or “‘nuns’’ fell far short of the monastic ideal? 
It is a serious mental twist—or a complete lack of a sense of proportion, 
not to say a sense of humor—which leads a notorious and noisy lecturer 
at Cambridge to misread entirely the records of visitations by authority 
in medieval monasteries. The learned don who loves to wield the muck 
rake forgets that a visitation has for its object the discovery and correc- 
tion of what is amiss, with a view to setting it right. The information 
supplied to Visitors is not a testimony to the goodness of the majority 
(that is taken for granted), but evidence of the irregularity—perhaps a 
very occasional irregularity—of a few. To condemn monasticism on 
the evidence of visitation records would be like damning a whole na- 
tion, not to say our whole modern world, on the evidence of our police 
court reports. This is not to say that we do not bitterly regret these 
things, just as we need not and cannot admire, or even approve of, all 
the doings of the Inquisition or the Renaissance Popes’ nepotism and 
ambitious designs for the aggrandizement of their families. 

In our own days we are the pained witnesses of an organized vilifica- 
tion of the Church—more especially of her priests and Religious—on an 
immense scale. For months Nazi propaganda in Germany has in- 
dulged in a veritable orgy of lies and calumnies, though the charges are 
so monstrous and on such a scale that they defeat their own purpose, at 
least in the opinion of any who still preserve their sanity. This cam- 
paign is particularly odious because its victims are utterly defenseless. 
The Catholic Press has been suppressed, and only within the four walls 
of the churches may bishops and priests speak to their flocks. So we 
have here a repetition of the fable of the wolf and the lamb on a gigantic 
scale. The wolf wants to devour the lamb, that is, the régime wishes to 
crush the Church, so it seeks first to give its victim a bad name with a 
view to representing the action as a service to God and to morality. It 
may be interesting to quote from the magnificent defense of the clergy 
and the Orders which was read in the Catholic churches of Berlin on 
Sunday, June 6. The Minister of Propaganda had stated that ‘‘the 
immorality trials (staged by the Nazi authorities) were evidence of a gen- 
eral moral decay almost unexampled in the whole history of civilized 
mankind. There could, unfortunately, be no doubt that even the 
thousands of cases which had come to the knowledge of the law repre- 
sented but a small part of the full extent of this moral degeneracy. .. . 
Now, there are in Germany more than 100,000 male and female members 
of lay Orders: how many of these have been implicated in the present 
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trials cannot so far be easily established. As to priests, however, the 
information supplied proves that out of a total of 21,461 Catholic secular 
priests, 49 are involved in the present wave of trials. Of these 21 have 
been sentenced while proceedings are pending against the other 28—of 
the 4714 regular priests belonging to monastic Orders, nine are involved. 
Of these, one has been sentenced and eight cases are pending. Out ofa 
total of 25,635 priests there are thus 58 cases; that is to say not quite 
1/, of 1% are involved, or, in other words, about 1 priest in 500” (Daily 
Telegraph, London, June 7). It must be borne in mind also that ac- 
cusation and arrest are no proof of guilt, and it is certain that at these 
trials evidence has been admitted which one may make bold to affirm no 
English or American court of justice would consider. Also the bias 
of accusers and judges is only too painfully evident, and much of the 
evidence, especially in the trial of the so-called Franciscans, was ob- 
tained from the abnormal, border-line clients of those devoted Nurs- 
ing Brothers. However, painful as the long-drawn agony must needs 
be, truth cannot be crushed for ever: Magna est veriias et prevalebit. 
In any case, the Church has long ago learned how to bear calumny. 
We, her children, should also preserve our mental serenity, for we have 
the promises of victory even in the midst of the tokens of apparent de- 
feat (Matt., v. 11, 12): “Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for 
My sake: be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven” 
(cfr. Schénere Zukunft, May 23). 


Pictures of St. Joseph 


It is apparently taken for granted by painters and sculptors of sacred 
images and statues that St. Joseph was an old man, even a very old man 
in comparison with her who was his bride and true wife. Yet, people 
did not always think so; some early representations of the foster-father 
show him as a young man, or a man in his early maturity. Why, then, 
in later centuries is he invaribly represented as an old man? It has 
been said that St. Joseph is not depicted as a young man beside the fair- 
est of maidens in order to bring home to the people the virginal purity 
of their marriage. This seems a feeble argument. It seems to point 
to a diminished conception of the strength of chastity, as if grace 
were not powerful enough even in the flower of youth and the vigor of 
early manhood to make a man chaste and continent. Such an explana- 
tion almost suggests that only physical impotence accounts for the 
practice of continence. If we bear in mind that St. Joseph was the 
bread-winner in the holy house of Nazareth, the guardian and protector 
of the Mother of Our Lord on her journey to Bethlehem, on the flight to 
Egypt in the dead of night, and so forth, we shall ‘readily perceive that 
an old man would have been of little help. Moreover, though God’s 
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thoughts are not our thoughts and He is supremely free in the choice of 
His instruments, He who disposes all things not only “mightily,” but 
likewise “‘sweetly,’’ does nothing incongruous. Now, to yoke together a 
maiden of from 12-15 years and a man on the verge of old age seems in- 
congruous enough. 

Perhaps we should not insist too exclusively on the title foster-father, 
glorious as it is, lest such emphasis should lead people to forget that 
St. Joseph, though not the father of Jesus according to the flesh, never- 
theless stood to Him in the place of a father inasmuch as he was the true 
husband of her who was His mother in the flesh. Jesus acknowledged 
and accepted the relationship thus established, and Mary spoke of 
Joseph as ‘Your father.’’ Joseph and Mary were truly husband and 
wife, though as a result of a supernatural impulse and inspiration both 
refrained from the use of the rights that such a state gave them. They 
were virgins before the birth of Jesus, because physical relations would 
have been a hindrance to the wondrous thing that was to come into 
their lives, whilst, even from a purely human point of view, such rela- 
tions were quite unthinkable after the birth of the Saviour. Thus, St. 
Joseph—and Our Lady—are perfect models for married people, models 
also of a lofty conception of the married state in which perfect contin- 
ence may at times be practised for the sake of a high ideal. The father- 
hood of God is the more clearly shown forth in St. Joseph, because the 
human element of his fatherhood of Jesus was so much in the back- 
ground. Mary was full of grace, Joseph full of wisdom: she fair among 
women, he a perfect type of splendid manhood (cfr. Stimmen der Zeit, 
June). 


An After-Christian on Christ 


The battle for the soul of humanity is deeply engaged to-day. Re- 
ligion has its defenders everywhere, and even its martyrs in some coun- 
tries. Whilst such a spectacle heartens us, it is also peculiarly gratifying 
if those who are known to have attacked Christianity have the honesty 
to recant in practice. This is the case of the well-known Count Revent- 
low who, for years, took a leading part in the anti-Christian movement 
in Germany. Quite recently he has published in his organ, Reichswart, 
words which do him honor, whilst they can hardly fail to do much good. 
As against the more or less avowed policy of the Reich authorities for 
the virtual extirpation of Christianity, the pugnacious Count writes 
these bold words: ‘‘Everyone knows that the majority of his fellow- 
nationals is made up of Christians . . . who to this day derive their 
strength and inspiration from the personality of Jesus. To stand up 
and say: ‘For all these fellow-nationals we are determined once for all 
to destroy, defile and render distasteful by every available means that 
which is holiest to them,’ seems to me an attitude of which we cannot 
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be proud; and no words can alter that fact.’’ Of Our Lord Reventlow 
writes: ‘Those who calumniate the Person of Jesus are so filled with 
hate, or have frequently worked themselves up to such hysterical hatred, 
that they are unable to see how greatly, in the long run, they damage 
their own cause. How can a moderately reasonable man believe that 
a few years of abuse, calumny and belittling, and at best of immoderate 
and humiliating superficiality, can destroy an image whose greatness 
and genuineness has been tested and found true by many different na- 
tions during little less than two thousand years? The clumsiest of 
these tricks is surely the assertion that Judaism has invented the teach- 
ing of Christianity in order to break and enslave the other peoples. And 
because in Jesus Himself no sufficient proofs can be found for this ab- 
surd hypothesis, such a purpose, as well as a policy for its realization, 
are attributed to Paul.... It is humiliating to see such ideas seriously 
put forward in order to rob Christians of their faith and unintentionally 
to make Germans ridiculous before the world. ... The personality of 
Jesus has been a factor in the world for two thousand years, and He re- 
mains one notwithstanding everything. The enormous bearing of this 
personality, whether it is viewed as divine, semi-divine or purely human, 
is such that it should be beneath the dignity of Germans to attack a 
personality of this kind with means such as those hinted at above, and 
above all to imagine or to try to convince others—against one’s own 
convictions—that these immeasurable internal and external revolutions 
were designed by a handful of crafty Jews and were then continued by 
the Christian priesthood. If Christianity were no more than that, it 
would long ago have vanished from the world.’’ The Count also deals 
with the clumsy and stupid mockeries uttered against the idea of a fu- 
ture life. The attempt to “liquidate” the problems of life, sin, pain, 
death, with a few trivialities, ‘‘is not only a vain undertaking, but it is 
also a demoralizing one.’’ One can only hope that these words, which 
are doubly valuable in view of the fact that their author is definitely 
outside the Christian standpoint, may have been widely read and 
pondered by those who seek to rob a whole people, more especially the 
youth of a people, of its faith in Christ and its outlook into a future 
world (cfr. Schénere Zukunft, May 6). 


A Parish Priest’s Suggestions 


The Clergy Review of June has a paper by “‘Vicarius’’ which deserves 
the widest publicity among the clergy. A newly appointed parish- 
priest in an area impoverished by the industrial crisis gives his impres- 
sions of his congregation as he kneels among them in the most popular 
part of our churches—the back benches. He remarks that this is the 
best place from which to study the people’s reactions to the Mass which 
usually goes on silently and rapidly at a great distance. Ten per cent 
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follow in their books what goes on at the altar; twenty per cent say the 
Rosary; the others are either frankly restless or patiently wait for the 
end. There seems nothing for them to do—the priest has the best 
réle. The remedy suggested is constant teaching on the nature and 
structure of the Mass, and then yet more such teaching. Another need 
is the creation of a personal religious life; the fostering of a real inter- 
est in the supernatural. The spiritual life, in all too many instances, is 
not taught in the home, even to children. The schoolteachers can 
do a certain amount, but in the end the priest must do most of the work; 
in fact, this is both his gravest duty as well as his highest privilege. 
“‘Vicarius”’ also touches on the duty of visiting. It is often an irksome 
task, but it is an essential one: ‘‘I know mine, and mine know me!” 
If the faithful see their pastor only in church or in the street, the parish 
will be stagnant. “Only experience and perseverance can reveal to 
him (the priest) its vital value and almost unreasonable fruitfulness. 
Nor does it require any special ability,” though an indispensable requisite 
is that a man be a good listener. I cannot too strongly urge my readers 
to get hold, somehow, of this issue of the Clergy Review, and to ponder 
this most suggestive and thought-provoking paper. 

The same number has also a short but arresting paper on “‘Latin and 
the Laity,” in which a scholarly Dominican appeals for a louder, more 
distinct reading of the Latin of the Mass. His contention is that, if the 
people hear the Latin, they will eventually come to understand some of 
it. But this supposes that the priest himself is a good reader with a 
fine sense of the value of words, accents, vocal sounds, etc. Also clear 
enunciation can be combined with reasonable expeditiousness. 


Brevities 


The Ami du Clergé of May 13-20 gives part of an address by a Catho- 
lic physician on the medical aspect of human fertility and the evils of 
artificial interference with it. The physician says nothing new, but it 
is a good thing to find the teaching of the Church, or rather the keeping 
of the Commandments, supported even on merely physical grounds of 
bodily and mental health. The eminent lecturer speaks with great re- 
serve and caution of the “‘discoveries’’ of Ogino, Smulders and Knaus. 
It is greatly to be desired that this reserve were more general, for there 
are grave physical and moral dangers in the application of theories 
which may have been unduly and prematurely advocated as a panacea 
for all the ills of modern married life. In any case, the lecturer gives it 
as his opinion that it is not the confessor’s province to recommend such 
practices. The lecture was given before a large body of clergy, pre- 
sided over by the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons and several bishops. 

In the same number of the Amz, we find a discussion of the remedial 
and elevating réle of sanctifying grace. The number of May 27 has a 
long and fascinating article on the Missions in French Northern Africa, 
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and in particular in the Sahara, of which the writer draws a vivid de- 
scription. 

La Documentation Catholique of May 29 gives a first instalment of a 
series of documents by means of which the reader is able to follow the 
long Via dolorosa of the Catholics of Germany during the year 1936. 
Pastoral letters, episcopal protests, appeals to parents, and attacks of 
the National Socialists are all given in full or in adequate summaries. 

The June 5 issue of Documentation Catholique carries this tragic tale 
to the end of 1936. The events of each successive month prove with 
cumulative force the existence of a deliberate plan for the enslavement of 
the Church and the suppression of the Christian religion. The body 
of the Catholic Church is being subjected to a series of operations and 
amputations, none of which is necessarily fatal by itself, but in the end 
death would ensue as the result of gradual loss of blood and vital organs 
if the Church had not the promises of immortality. 

Civilia Cattolica of June 5 discusses the question of Judaism and Sion- 
ism on the basis of Hilaire Belloc’s ‘“The Jews,’’ now published in an 
Italian translation. A saying of Mussolini deserves attention. ‘The 
socialist or communist revolution,” says the Duce, “‘is the quickest and 
surest road towards the complete concentration of all capital in the hands 
of the Jews, constituting thereby a kind of supercapitalism.”’ 

To The Month, the admirable Review of the English Jesuits, the 
Archbishop of Hierapolis, Archbishop Goodier, contributes an interest- 
ing paper on Origen to celebrate the occasion of the seventeenth cen- 
tenary of that extraordinary man’s ‘“Exhortation to Martyrdom.” 
The spontaneity of that work, “its unmistakable expression of the au- 
thor’s soul, suggest the self-portrait of a man of whom one would 
gladly know more’’—all the more so as he was born only a century and a 
half after Our Lord’s Ascension. 

In the Revue Biblique of April, a Sulpician, A. Robert, has a long 
article on the meaning of the word Jaw in Ps. cxviii, wherein a variant 
of the term occurs in practically every verse. It would be absurd to 
attach a narrow, legalist meaning to the term, in the sense that what the 
inspired writer had in mind was no more than the Mosaic Law as pro- 
mulgated in Exodus, Leviticus and Deuteronomy. The writer makes 
his own the idea of Kirkpatrick that by Jaw the author of Ps. cxviii 
understands any divine revelation conceived as a rule of life. “At no 
time does the Torah, in the pharisaical sense, interpose between the 
soul and God.... Rarely do we meet with a spirituality so pure;... 
it marks a phase towards the full liberty of the Gospel.” 

In the same number Fr. H. Vincent gives a detailed and fascinating 
account of the excavations recently carried out on the site of ancient 
Hai—the first stronghold in the hill country of Judea taken by Josue by 
means of a famous stratagem. Several magnificent full-page illustra- 
tions enhance the value of the paper and make the explanations clearer. 








Answers to Questions 


Confessor Should Endeavor to Make Conversion to God 
Permanent 


Question: Some time ago you spoke about the mechanical way of 
hearing confessions and imposing the penance and giving absolution— 
one, two, three, and out! Is there any practical rule put in so many 
words that can guide a beginner in the priestly work to avoid being too 
slow or going too fast? What is the most important point to attend to? 

NEO-SACERDOS. 

Answer; It is not speed that we condemn nor slow action that 
we recommend. The confessor who is fast may administer the 
Sacrament of Penance better than one who is slow, for some men 
are by nature more speedy than others. Some men are confused 
at the smallest difficulties that present themselves; others know 
at once what to do. Some men of great theological learning are 
impractical in the application of their knowledge. One does 
hear at times the remark that common sense is all that the con- 
fessor needs. It has been said that nothing is more uncommon 
than common sense. There is no way of determining what that 
common sense is, and a great deal of error and poor theology 
parades under the name of common sense. The Church says 
in Canon 888, § 1, that the priest in hearing confessions should 
remember that he has the duty to act as judge and physician of 
souls. It is required of a judge that he should know the law of 
conscience as it is taught by the Catholic Church. As a phy- 
sician of souls, he should know how to diagnose the ailments of 
the souls that come to him and to apply the proper remedies. 

No supernatural work, such as the administration of the Sac- 
rament of Penance, can be done properly with purely natural 
means, no matter how great one’s knowledge and one’s natural 
abilities to do things may be. It is essential to the work of the 
priest that he keep in intimate union with God, and that he re- 
gard the work for souls of greater importance than all external 
activity in the administration of the temporalities of the parish 
and in social, charitable and educational work. All this external 
work done with the right intention and proper manner does un- 
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doubtedly promote the honor of God and sanctify the soul of the 
priest; but the greater and more important work is the guidance 
of souls. All religious teaching is spiritual guidance, but it is 
not the exclusive work of the priest. In fact, most of the re- 
ligious teaching is done by lay persons. In the Sacrament of 
Penance, however, there is a contact with souls reserved to the 
priest as a representative of Christ: ‘““Who can forgive sins, but 
God only?’ (Mark, ii. 7). To forgive sins demands a divine 
power which no human being and no creature of God can lay claim 
to, unless God commissions him. 

Penitents who seek forgiveness for their daily faults and fail- 
ings so as to be better prepared to receive Our Lord in Holy Com- 
munion are usually of such a disposition that the confessor need 
not worry. With those, however, who have sinned grievously 
and who seem to feel very little the importance of cutting them- 
selves off from the grace and friendship of God, it may be nec- 
essary to say a few words in order to make them understand what 
they have done and thus prevent their relapsing into sin. When 
the confessor notices indifference towards serious sins, when the 
grave offenses against God seem to be the same to a penitent as 
the ordinary daily failings, it becomes necessary to warn such 
penitent to revive his faith and appreciate the grace of God. He 
should reflect that God does not need him, but he needs God, 
and that according to the teaching of Christ we all must appreci- 
ate and ask for God’s grace. 


Priest Arranging for Marriage Should Not Neglect to Question 
Parties about a Former Marriage 


Question: A Catholic woman was married to a non-Catholic by a 
Catholic priest with the dispensation from the impediment of mixed 
marriage, the necessary promises having been made. Later on the 
Catholic woman informs the priest that her husband told her that he 
was a divorced man. When she asked him why he had said nothing 
about the matter when they went to the priest to arrange for the 
marriage, he said that he did not know at the time that it made any 
difference, since from the point of civil law he knew that he was free to 
marry, and he had not knowingly deceived the priest because the latter 
had never questioned him about a former marriage. The Catholic 
woman has been receiving the Sacraments ever since the marriage, and 
has been instrumental in making her husband take an interest in re- 
ligion so as to start instructions in the Catholic Faith. It was then 
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that he got to know the Catholic teaching on marriage. What is to be 


done in the case? 
Pastor. 


Answer: This is not the first time that we have been asked 
what is to be done in a case complicated through oversight of an 
important detail at the time of marriage. Canon 1019 pre- 
scribes that before marriage is celebrated it must be established 
with certainty that there is no obstacle to the valid and licit con- 
tracting of marriage. Canon 1020 demands that the pastor who 
has the right to witness the marriage should at an opportune time 
prior to the marriage inquire diligently whether there is any im- 
pediment to the marriage. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Christian principle of marriage has gone into oblivion 
with vast numbers of the people in the United States. Even 
among the Catholic people there are many who are neglectful 
of or indifferent to the teaching of the Church. On more than 
one occasion we have in the pages of this REview lamented the 
lightheartedness with which Catholics ignore the teaching of 
their Church on marriage, rush headlong into love affairs with 
divorced people, get married in a hurry before some civil magis- 
trate, and get just as rapidly divorced, and finally come to the 
priest to extricate them from their sad entanglements. In many 
instances nothing can be done to declare them free to marry, 
and it requires heroic strength to live according to God’s law 
when the chances for marriage in the Church are gone. As 
a consequence, many souls are lost to the Church. Leniency 
does not seem to be helpful for the betterment of public morals. 
Because in some cases it has been possible to declare divorced 
people free to marry again in the Church, many thoughtless 
Catholics start company-keeping with divorced persons expect- 
ing the Church to declare the divorced party free to marry. All 
priests engaged in parish work should untiringly warn the people 
not to get entangled with divorced persons. 

What can be done in the case reported by our correspondent? 
Supposing that both parties were in good faith at the time of the 
matriage so that they deserve help in rectifying, if possible, the 
present union, one has to investigate the nature of the first mar- 
riage. The priest can decide nothing concerning the state of 
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marriage, which is not merely a matter of conscience but an af- 
fair of the external forum of the Church, jurisdiction over which 
is in the hands of the Ordinary of the diocese. The priest, how- 
ever, must be willing to assist as directed by the Ordinary in get- 
ting proof of the essential facts in the case. If, in the cited case, 
the man was a baptized non-Catholic and the woman unbap- 
tized, and the marriage took place before the Code of Canon Law 
came into force, the marriage can be declared invalid because 
of disparity of cult. After the Code became law, such marriages 
are valid and can be dissolved by the Holy See only through a 
dispensation from the natural bond of marriage given in favor 
of the one converted to the Catholic Faith. The Ordinary pre- 
pares the proofs, etc., either personally or through a delegate. 
If no certainty can be had about the non-baptism of the woman 
and the man was baptized, nothing can be done to declare the 
first marriage invalid or to dissolve it by dispensation from the 
natural bond. The woman in the second marriage who has been 
receiving the Sacraments must abide by the judgment of the 
Ordinary, who under certain conditions could permit the con- 
tinuation of reception of the Sacraments. The priest has no 
authority in the case once it has been submitted to the Ordinary 
for settlement. 


Civil Marriage and Catholic Communion 


Question: A Catholic man prominent in business in a small town gets 
divorced from his wife because of infidelity. He engages a Catholic 
woman to look after his two small children and after the household af- 
fairs. After about a year the woman claims that she is pregnant 
through him, and insists on a civil marriage to give the baby a name; 
if he refuses, she threatens to sue him. He consents and causes much 
talk in the small community by the marriage. However, in the course 
of time things quiet down. The man wants to know whether he can go 
to the Sacraments, because he assures the priest that he had an under- 
standing with the woman that they were merely to go through the civil 
marriage formality to give her and the child legal standing, and that 
they agreed not to live together as husband and wife, and that they 
since the marriage have lived up to the agreement. What answer is to 
be given him? 

CONFESSOR. 


Answer; The first marriage was valid, a marriage between two 
baptized persons contracted in conformity with the rules of the 
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Church, and it was consummated. Such a marriage cannot be 
broken by any authority on earth. Nobody obliges a husband 
or wife to continue living together in case of infidelity or other 
outrageous conduct of either party, but to grant a divorce from 
the bond of marriage in the above-mentioned case is a defiance 
of God’s law and His authority over mankind. Surely the inno- 
cent party does suffer in such cases, but who are we humans to 
call God to account why He let suffering come to us through the 
malice of our fellow-creatures or through the elements of nature? 
It is hard to be submissive when sufferings come to us without 
our fault, but God has often proved in the course of the history 
of the Church that He can and does give strength to bear any 
suffering He may demand. Here let us not forget that the be- 
nign civil power which so readily helps the unfortunately married 
people will shoot a man if he does not leave wife and family and 
all and expose himself to death when that same power is at war 
with another nation. 

What is to be told the man who wants to receive the Sacra- 
ments while living under the same roof with the woman? He 
must be told to stay away from the Sacraments. It is known 
that he is a divorced man, that he has ignored the Church and 
scandalized the Catholic people. Where such conditions exist, 
it would be a scandal to admit him to the Sacraments. We know 
that moralists speak of admitting to the Sacraments persons who 
live in an invalid marriage which cannot be rectified in the 
Church, and from which because of the civil bond they cannot 
break away, if they promise to avoid all sexual relations. How- 
ever, all theologians insist that this can be permitted only when 
their marriage is considered a true marriage, when both agree to 
keep the promise, and judging from the circumstances it is morally 
certain that they will keep the promise. 


Application of Holy Mass for Non-Catholics 


Question: Will you please explain briefly the rules of the Church con- 
cerning application of Holy Mass for non-Catholics. It has happened 
repeatedly that non-Catholics friendly towards our Church and its re- 
ligious worship have requested me to say Mass for them when grieved 
by the death of their loved ones, or when in sickness or in business worries. 
I have been thinking that the private application of the Mass, known 
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only to the ones who made the request and to me, was not against the 
rules of the Church. My studies in theology were made before the Code 
of Canon Law came into force, and I am wondering whether there is a 
different rule in the Code on this matter, just as there are changes in 
the discipline of the Church in other points. 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 809 reads: “‘The priest is free to apply Holy 
Mass for any living person and also for the poor souls in purga- 
tory, subject however to the rules of Canon 2262, § 2,n. 2.” In 
the Canon referred to it is permitted to apply Mass privately 
for an excommunicated person, provided scandal is avoided; but 
when he is an excommunicatus vitandus, Mass may be said for 
his conversion only. We pointed out in our ‘‘Practical Commen- 
tary,’ I, n.711, that the Code of Canon Law does not give a com- 
plete answer to the question under discussion. In general, one 
may speak of a fairly common opinion among canonists and moral- 
ists that Holy Mass may be applied privately for otherwise law- 
ful intentions of non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized, and for 
the souls of deceased non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized. 
Even private application for the intention of an excommunicatus 
vitandus is forbidden, and so is Holy Mass for the repose of his 
soul if he died in that excommunication. For practical purposes 
we need not bother about the excommunicatus vitandus, for no- 
body is a vitandus unless he has been excommunicated by name 
by the Apostolic See, has been publicly denounced as excommuni- 
cated, and the decree or sentence has expressly stated that he 
must be avoided. The only crime by which one automatically be- 
comes an excommunicatus vitandus is personal violence done to 
the Holy Father (Canon 2343, § 1, n. 1). 

There is considerable discussion among canonists and moralists 
about the meaning of the phrase of Canon 2262 to apply Holy 
Mass privately. What is meant by a private application is much 
disputed by the authors. The Church does not and cannot allow 
persons separated by heresy or schism the same spiritual favors 
that are enjoyed by Catholics in good standing. She cannot 
subscribe to the teaching of so-called liberal Christians that all 
Christian denominations are equally good and acceptable be- 
fore God. The Church must therefore exclude from active par- 
ticipation in her liturgy those who are not in actual communion 
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with her. The private prayers of the faithful for the separated 
Christians are permitted, and so is the private application of 
Holy Mass. While the Holy Mass as such is the public Sacri- 
fice of the Church even if only the priest and the server take part 
in it, the application of the fruits of the Mass in so far as it de- 
pends on the priest may be private. But though it is private, 
it is subject to the spiritual authority of the Church. The Church 
does permit the private application for the separated Christians, 
as is said in Canon 2262. The term “private’’ is interpreted by 
most canonists as equivalent to secret. Vermeersch-Creusen 
say that a public announcement of the celebration of Holy Mass 
for Protestants or schismatics becomes “publica oblatio per ac- 
cidens.’”” From various cases concerning this matter which have 
been dealt with by the Holy See, it is evident that the Church 
objects to giving to members of other denominations the same 
recognition she gives in life and death to her own communicants. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Roman Documents 


No New Forms of Cult or Devotion Are to Be Introduced; 
Inveterate Abuses in the Matter Are to Be Abolished 


The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office states that the 
Council of Trent in its Decree on the Veneration of Saints, Rel- 
ics and Sacred Images, had urged the bishops to watch diligently 
over the Catholic worship in order to prevent all superstition in 
the invocation of Saints and in the religious use of sacred images, 
and to stop every abuse and everything unbecoming to the 
dignity of Catholic worship in the veneration of Saints and their 
relics and images. Through Decree of the Holy Office, January 
13, 1875, Pope Pius [X warned Catholic writers to desist from 
using their ingenuity for the invention of new and unusual forms 
of devotion, by which they at times mislead the faithful into er- 
roneous views of the Faith and expose the Church to the ridicule 
of her enemies. In Canons 1259, 1261 and 1279, the Code of 
Canon Law prescribes that the local Ordinaries be rigorous in 
their watchfulness over all public devotions, as well as over pri- 
vate religious practices of the faithful to eliminate all superstition, 
all things unbecoming to the Faith, all things not in harmony with 
ecclesiastical tradition. 

The Holy See regrets to say that the frequently repeated grave 
admonitions and injunctions given by the Supreme Authority 
of the Church have not up to date been fully complied with. 
Everybody knows, the Decree continues, that especially in re- 
cent times there have been introduced in various places new forms 
of worship or devotion, some of them ridiculous, others useless 
imitations or even contaminations of already approved forms of 
devotion. Wherefore, the Holy See urges all local Ordinaries to 
attend to this matter at once (Holy Office, May 26, 1937; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 304). 


Decree Concerning Canon 1127 


In the plenary meeting of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office, May 5, 1937, answers to the following questions were given: 
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(1) In a marriage contracted by two non-Catholics doubtfully 
baptized, in case the doubt concerning baptism cannot be solved, 
may either party converted to the Faith be permitted the use of 
the Pauline privilege in virtue of Canon 1127? Amswer: No. 

(2) In a marriage contracted by an unbaptized person with a 
doubtfully baptized non-Catholic, in case the doubt about the 
baptism cannot be solved, may the Ordinaries permit either party 
converted to the Catholic Faith the use of the Pauline privilege 
in virtue of Canon 1127? Answer: Recourse to the Holy Office 
must be taken in every case (Holy Office, June 10, 1937; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIX, 305). 


Book by G. Congi Placed on the Index 


The Holy Office announces that the book by G. Cogni entitled 
“Tl razzismo”’ (teaching on race, Milan-Paris, 1937) has been put 
on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 19, 1937; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 306). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following appointments have been announced in the Acta 
A postolice Sedis (XXIX, 308, 311, 319-321): 

Assistants at the Pontifical Throne: Their Excellencies, Most 
Rev. Alexander J. McGavick, Bishop of La Crosse, and Most 
Rev. Patrick A. McGovern, Bishop of Cheyenne. 

Prothonotaries Apostolic: Msgri. John F. Ryan and Paul T. 
Carew (Diocese of Newark). 

Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: Msgri. Felix Smith (Arch- 
diocese of Toronto); Michael Klasen (Archdiocese of Chicago); 
Joseph Hanson (Diocese of Des Moines); Henry Barton Brown 
(Archdiocese of Westminster). 

Privy Chamberlains Supernumerary: Msgri. Frederick Hill- 
enbrand (Archdiocese of Chicago); James Bernard Marshali 
(Diocese of Northampton). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., L.L.B. 











Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for Sundays and Feasts 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Primacy of Peter and the Pope 


By J. S. LINgEENn, B.A. 
‘Be subject to one another in the fear of Christ’? (Eph., v. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church. Time writes no wrinkles on its aged brow. Secret of 
its youth and stability. It is founded on a rock. Its mission— 
custodian and propagator of Christ’s doctrine. 

(2) Reasonableness and necessity of primacy shown by dissensions and 
divisions amongst members of Protestant and Greek Churches. 
Meaning of the primacy. Damning admissions of noted Reformers. 

(3) Promise of primacy: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will 
build My Church.” 

(4) Fulfillment of promise: ‘‘Feed My lambs.... Feed My sheep.” 

(5) Conclusion. 


Kingdoms, empires and dynasties rise, flourish and decay, leaving 
scanty traces of their former greatness. Christ’s Church remains in all 
its glory. Time writes no wrinkles on its aged brow. To-day it is as 
youthful and vigorous as when Our Saviour breathed into it the breath 
of life. 

What is the secret of its youth and vigor? It is founded on a rock 
the sterling qualities of which had been tested and proved by a Divine 
Architect. The rock is Peter; the architect Christ the Son of the living 
God. 

The Church was to be the ark of salvation for all. It was meant to 
last till the last man had found salvation in it and through it. To pre- 
serve inviolate the sacred deposit of the faith entrusted to it by the Son 
of God Himself was its divine mission: Many a storm it had to en- 
counter, many a persecution, many an insidious attack from within 
and without. 

Its teaching staff was to impart to the world the saving doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, adding nothing, subtracting nothing, and changing noth- 
ing of the essentials of the teaching of the Divine Master. A difficult 
task, humanly speaking; but a task well within the competence of 
divine power and wisdom to accomplish. 
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Reasonableness and Necessity of Primacy 


Reason, experience and history leave little room for doubt that a 
Church with such a mission must necessarily be one—one in faith, one 
in worship, one in government. As there is but one God, one faith and 
one Baptism, the custodian of such unity must needs be one. To speak 
in the name of that one God, to spread the faith of that one God, one 
clear voice, one undisputed authority, is indispensable. That voice is 
the voice of Peter and Peter’s successor in the See of Rome. 

Christ is the invisible Head of the Church. Peter or his successor, 
the Pope of Rome, is the visible Head. This is the Church’s meaning 
when she speaks of the primacy of Peter and the Pope. This primacy 
is not merely a primacy of honor but a primacy of jurisdiction, embrac- 
ing executive and judicial as well as legislative power. On Peter alone 
was this primacy conferred by Our Divine Lord. 

Protestants and Greek schismatics reject this primacy, but by their 
own interminable divisions and dissensions furnish one of the strongest 
proofs for its reasonableness and necessity. The separation of the Greek 
Schismatic Church was due to the unbridled ambition of Photius and 
Michael Cerularius, Patriarchs of Constantinople. Photius set the 
dispute in motion in the ninth century; Czrularius severed his connec- 
tions with Rome in 1054. It is true that at the Council of Lyons the 
dissidents were again united to Rome, but eventually they separated 
again. 

Since then pride and ambition have split the Greek Schismatic Church 
into three parts, the Church of Russia, the Church in the Turkish Em- 
pire with Constantinople as capital, and the Church of Greece. These 
are independent Churches. Unity of government is lacking, and as a 
result faith has been greatly impaired. These proud sons of the East 
refused allegiance to the divinely appointed authorities in the See of 
Peter, but have since been humbled in the dust and made to bend the 
knee to earthly and unauthorized superiors. 

The Protestant Churches are a standing and convincing proof of the 
reasonableness of the doctrine proclaiming the supremacy of Peter and 
the Popes. The Neros of the Reformation have rent the seamless gar- 
ment of the Crucified Christ. On every side evidence is forthcoming 
of the thousands of warring sects united only in one point (which to 
them seems of paramount importance), rejection of the claims of Peter 
and his successors to supremacy in the Church of Christ. Divisions 
and dissensions have arisen amongst them as a natural consequence of 
their rejection of the central authority and their adoption of the prin- 
ciple of private judgment. 

Nobody realized the disastrous effects of this policy more acutely 
than the early Reformers themselves. Writing to his fellow-reformer, 
Melanchthon, Calvin says: ‘‘It is of great importance that the divisions 
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that subsist among us should not be made known to future generations; 
for nothing can be more ridiculous than that we, who have been com- 
pelled to make a separation from the whole world, should have agreed 
so ill among ourselves from the very beginning of the Reformation’’ 
(Epistle 141). To this Melanchthon replied: ‘‘The Elbe with all its 
waters could not furnish tears enough to weep over the miseries of the 
distracted Reformation”’ (Lib. II, 20, 202). ‘Our people,’’ says Theo- 
dore Beza, “‘are carried away by every wind of doctrine. If you know 
what their religion is to-day, you cannot tell what it may be to-morrow. 
There is not a single point which is not held by some of them as an ar- 
ticle of faith, and by others rejected as an impiety.” 


Promise of Primacy to Peter 


Reason, experience and history clearly indicate the necessity for a su- 
preme and visible Head of the Church on earth. The New Testament 
dispels all doubt as to the identity of this one Head. ‘“‘Who do men say 
that the Son of Man is?” said Christ one day to His disciples. They 
answered: ‘Some say John the Baptist, others Elias, others Jeremias or 
one of the prophets.’”’ Jesus then said: ‘But who do you say that I 
am?’ Impetuous Peter, surprised that the Master should even think it 
necessary to ask such a question, answered and said: ‘“‘Thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God.” Jesus, pleased by his outspoken profession 
of faith, said to him: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee but My Father who is in 
heaven. And I say to thee: ‘Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell will not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven; and whatso- 
ever that shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven.’”’ Christ 
spoke plainly in making this promise to Peter, and, as He had previously 
changed Simon’s name to that of Peter, it would seem that only a mind 
distorted and warped by prejudice could understand and interpret His 
words otherwise than as they have been interpreted by the Church of 
Christ. He would give to Peter when the opportune moment came “‘the 
keys of the kingdom,” which evidently means, even in our own language 
and much more so in Syro-Chaldaic, sole and supreme jurisdiction. He 
would also give him the power of binding and loosing—legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive authority. In the Syro-Chaldaic language used 
by the Master, the word for ‘‘Peter’ means rock. In vain then do Protes- 
tants strive to bolster up their unjustifiable attitude by maintaining 
against all reason that the rock referred to is Christ. 


Fulfillment of Promise of Primacy 


This promise made by Our Lord receives its fulfillment after His 
Resurrection. Several of the Apostles are assembled near the Lake of 
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Tiberias. Jesus appears in their midst. ‘Simon, son of John,” He 
says to Peter, “‘lovest thou Me?” Thrice He poses the selfsame ques- 
tion, and thrice Peter who had thrice denied Him replies with a touching 
protestation of love. Then Jesus says to him: “Feed My Lambs... . 
Feed My sheep” (John, xxi. 15, 16-17). 

Our Lord compares His Church to a kingdom, to a house, to a sheep- 
fold. “I am the Good Shepherd. I know Mine and Mine know Me.” 
Now He is about to leave them for the kingdom of heaven, but He will 
not abandon them or leave them a prey to prowling and hungry wolves. 
They will have a visible shepherd to take His place. Peter is entrusted 
with the shepherd’s crook to tend, to keep, to guide and to guard His 
sheep and lambs—the clergy and the laity of the great sheepfold of 
which He Himself will soon be the invisible shepherd. Persecutions 
may come. What matter? The Church under its visible shepherd will 
advance from progress to progress in spite of many a setback, for ‘‘the 
gates of hell will not prevail against it.”’ 


Peter’s Primacy Descends to His Successors 


The primacy conferred on Peter is part of the divine organization of 
the Church, and consequently does not die with Peter but descends to 
his successors in the See of Rome. The Church will last till the end of 
time. Its solidity and stability spring from its foundations. Under- 
mine that foundation and the edifice crumbles to ruin. Peter would 
die but his primacy would descend to his successors. Otherwise it 
would be untrue to say that ‘‘the gates of hell will not prevail against it.”’ 

Should further proofs of the primacy of Peter and his successors be 
necessary, a cursory glance at the writings of the Fathers, the traditions 
and records of antiquity, the definitions and decrees of the Councils, 
will remove all shadow of doubt. The writings of Sts. Jerome, Basil, 
Cyprian, Optatus of Milevis and Ambrose are but a few of the numerous 
witnesses who bear undeniable testimony to the fact. 

Let us then ‘“‘be subject to one another in the fear of Christ’’—and 
subject especially to the successor of him to whom Our Lord said: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church.”’ God 
bless our Pope, Christ’s Vicar and Peter’s successor in the See of Rome! 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 
The Bible: Its Meaning, Inspiration, Authors, Canon 


By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


“The sword of the spirit, which is the word of God” (Epistle). 
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SYNOPSIS: (1) Meaning of the word, “Bible.” 
(2) Inspiration of the Bible. 
(3) Evidence of inspiration in the Bible itself. 
(4) Inerrancy of the Bible. 
(5) Human authorship. 
(6) Canon of the Scriptures. 


The word “‘Bible’”’ is derived from the Greek word “biblion,”’ which 
signifies a book. The Greek Church used the neuter plural of the word 
(Biblia) to designate the entire collection of sacred writings. This 
quasi-technical term passed into the Latin Church, but with this slight 
difference; namely, the Greek neuter plural became a Latin feminine 
singular. Thus we have the term Biblia Sacra. For this reason the 
singular number is found in all the modern languages of the Western 
Church. This technical term, ‘The Bible,” therefore represents the 
book of books, or ‘“The Book”’ par excellence. 

For the Old Testament the Jews use the term ‘‘Torah” (though this 
is more frequently restricted to the Pentateuch) and ‘“‘The Twenty-Four 
Books.”’ The Greek Fathers often applied various collective names to 
the Bible—for example, the Sacred Scriptures, the Holy Letters, the 
Scriptures, or simply the Scripture. These expressions are also found 
in the New Testament to designate the Old Testament. 

The Latin Fathers, however, popularized the term, ‘The Old and 
New Testament.” A testament (Hebrew Berith) primarily signifies a 
pact or covenant made between God and man. The Old Testament is 
therefore a covenant made between God and the Hebrew nation 
through their representative, Moses. This was concluded on Mount 
Sinai. The New Testament is a covenant between the Heavenly Father 
and mankind concluded through its representative, Jesus Christ, who on 
Calvary sealed this contract with His blood. 

The Bible then can be defined as a collection of sacred books, which 
were composed under the positive influence of the Holy Ghost and were 
written at various times and in various places by men whom God had 
chosen for this purpose, and which were received by the synagogue and 
by the Church as inspired. 


Inspiration of the Bible 


St. Augustine tells us that we must first love and value Holy Writ 
before we begin to study it. This is true because the Bible enjoys a 
greater dignity and excellence than any other written book. 

Firs*+ of all, the contents of the book is sacred; that is, it centers around 
the mystery of the Redemption. The Old Testament remotely and proxi- 
mately prepared the way for the Messiah, whereas the New Testament 
presents us with His advent and explains to us His nature and mission. 
Hence, we frequently hear the dictum: ‘Novum Testamentum in 
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Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet’’ (The New Testament 
is hidden in the Old, and the Old Testament is clarified through the 
New). St. Jerome therefore rightly remarks: “Ignoratio Scripturarum 
ignoratio Christi est’’ (Ignorance of the Bible means ignorance about 
Christ). 

The Bible is essentially incomparable with any other written book, 
because it is the word of God—that is, it has God as its principal author 
and the hagiographer or sacred writer as the instrumental author. 
Examining the Bible as a reliable historical document we find that it 
speaks of its own inspiration. 

St. Paul alludes to the fact of inspiration of the Old Testament books 
in his Second Epistle to Timothy after he had advised his disciple to 
persevere in the faith that he from his infancy learned from others and 
from the sacred writings: “‘Every scripture is inspired by God and is 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instructing in 
justice so that the man of God may be perfect, fully furnished for every 
good work”’ (iii. 16). The entire sentence suggests a particular super- 
natural influence of God in relation to the origin of the Old Testament. 
The Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter, in referring to the nature of inspira- 
tion and specifically to the prophecies of the Old Testament, writes: 
“You must understand this first, that no prophecy of scripture is a mat- 
ter of private interpretation. For prophecy was never uttered by the 
will of man, but the holy men of God moved by the Holy Ghost spoke’”’ 
(II Pet., i. 20). Thus, the words of the prophets are not the products 
of their own imagination, nor can these prophecies be explained by a 
mere human interpretation, but their utterances are from God, are of 
divine origin. In other words, their discourses must be attributed to the 
Holy Spirit as the principal cause. 


Evidence in the Bible of Its Inspiration 


Although the Old Testament gives us no explicit proofs of its own in- 
spiration, yet there are indirect arguments for it that are strengthened 
by their cumulative force. First of all, the sacred writers are prophets 
in the widest sense of the word, for they speak in the name of God and 
are His interpreters (cfr. Ex., iv. 15-16, vii. 1-2). In some of them there 
is a divine impulse or motion to speak, and they cannot resist this (cfr. 
Jer., xx. 7-8). Other prophets also spoke of future events, and their 
predictions were verified in time. Secondly, these prophets were often 
commanded by God to write down their utterances. Finally, the liter- 
ary accomplishments of these prophets are designated by various titles. 
These are called ‘“‘The Book of the Law of Jahweh,” or ‘“‘The Book of 
Jahweh,” or ‘“‘The Law of Jahweh”’’ or ‘“The Sacred Books.”’ 

The New Testament has no explicit proof of its own inspiration, yet 
there are two passages that can be cited as indirect arguments for it. 
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St. Peter in his Second Epistle, composed about a.p. 66-67 when the 
first three Gospels and nearly all of the Pauline Epistles (save II Timo- 
thy) were in circulation, wrote: ‘Wherefore, dearly beloved, waiting 
for these things, strive to be found by him in peace spotless and blame- 
less, and regard the longsuffering of our Lord salvation, as our beloved 
brother Paul also has written to you, in virtue of the wisdom given him”’ 
(1.e., charismatical gift of inspiration given him), ‘‘just as he also does 
in all his epistles, wherein he speaks of these things; wherein are certain 
things hard to understand, which the ignorant and unlearned wrest to 
their own destruction, as they do also the rest of the scriptures’ 
(iii. 14-16). St. Paul probably quotes as Scripture from the Gospel 
of his disciple, St. Luke, when in his First Epistle to Timothy (v. 18) he 
writes: ‘For the Scripture says: “Thou shalt not muzzle a threshing 
ox’ (Deut. xxv. 4); and again: ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire’’’ 
(Luke, x. 7). 


Inerrancy of the Bible 


It has been the constant and universal doctrine of the Church not 
only that the Bible possesses a divine dignity by reason of its contents, 
but also that the positive action of the Holy Ghost was present in the 
very composition of it. Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical, ‘‘Providen- 
tissimus Deus,’’ sums up Catholic tradition when he writes: ‘For, by 
supernatural power, He so moved and impelled them to write—He was 
so present to them—that the things which He ordered, and those only, 
they first rightly understood, then willed faithfully to write down, and 
finally expressed in apt words and with infallible truth. Otherwise, it 
could not be said that He was the Author of the entire Scripture.” 
Thus, through inspiration God influenced the hagiographer’s mind, will, 
memory, imagination and executive faculties. Consequently, God is 
the source and principal author of the entire Bible, and the sacred writers 
are the secondary subordinate and free instrumental authors. From 
this very fact that Sacred Scripture is divinely inspired, it necessarily 
follows that Holy Writ both de facto and de jure is free from all error. 
This absolute and plenary inerrancy or infallibility must be attributed 
to the first, original, autographic manuscript as it was written by the 
hagiographer. This inerrancy applies to transcriptions and transla- 
tions in the measure in which they represent faithfully the original copy. 


Human Authorship 


The question of the human origin of the Sacred Books is independent 
of the question of the inspiration or divine origin of the Bible. Some- 
times the hagiographer is known (e.g., Isaias or Jeremias); other times 
he is unknown (the author of Judges, Tobias, or Judith) or he is the 
subject of controversy (e.g., the author of Ecclesiastes). 

The question of the human authorship of any book becomes a question 
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of faith only when either of two conditions are fulfilled; namely, if the 
Bible itself clearly and explicitly names the author, or if Holy Mother, 
the Church, definitely and infallibly decrees the authorship of any book. 

The Church on her part has not yet given any definite and dogmatic 
declaration about the authorship of any book of the Bible. Yet, the 
decrees of her Biblical Commission must be followed as directive norms, 
and it would be temerarious to recede from these. Frequently this 
question is left for historical research to investigate further. 


Canon of the Scriptures 


Inspiration teaches us that the Bible has God for its principal author 
and the hagiographer as the instrumental cause, and that the Bible 
must be considered as God’s book. But abundant religious books have 
been written during the periods of the Old and New Testament. The 
question, therefore, arises what particular books enjoy the prerogative 
of divine origin and authority? It is true that we now have individual 
books collected and placed in some logical sequence in our Bible; thus, 
in the Old Testament the historical books are followed by the didactic 
books, and in conclusion the poetical books are to be found. The only 
exception to this series are the First and Second of Machabees that are 
placed at the end. This is an arrangement dependent upon the Greek 
Septuagint instead of the Hebrew Massoretic Text. In the New Testa- 
ment we find a similar arrangement. There are first the five historical 
books, then twenty-one didactic books, and finally one prophetical 
book, the Apocalypse. 

But this present coédrdinated collection was not always thus. The 
history of its gradual formation is indeed complicated, but it suffices for 
our purpose to remark that there were certain books whose inspiration 
was doubted or disputed by either the synagogue or the Fathers of the 
Church. Those books that were always admitted by all to be inspired 
and placed in the Canon from the very beginning were called homologou- 
menot (1.e., accepted books or proto-canonical). Those books that were 
the object of disputation or doubt at any time or anywhere were called 
antilogoumenoi (i.e., contested books or deutero-canonical). There are 
seven deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament (exclusive of some 
fragments of Esther and Daniel), and seven of the New Testament. 
Catholics claim inspiration for both classes of these books and carefully 
distinguish them from apocryphal works. 

The Canon of the Bible is then a collection of books which the Church 
has recognized as sacred and declared to be divinely inspired, and which 
she regards as a partial and remote rule of faith and morals. Canoniza- 
tion is subsequent to inspiration. It may follow centuries after a book 
has been written. Inspiration, therefore, is independent of canoniza- 
tion, but not vice versa. The Church is also limited in her jurisdiction, 
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for she can only canonize an inspired book. It follows then that all 
canonized books are necessarily inspired, but not that all inspired books 
are necessarily canonized. 

St. Augustine (d. 430) offers us a complete Canon without the addi- 
tion of any apocryphal books (De Doct. Christ., II, 8). In his domain 
and under his influence one of the earliest ecclesiastical decisions is to 
be found about the extent of the Canon of the Old and New Testament. 
The Council of Hippo (October 8, 393), whose decisions were confirmed 
by the two Councils of Carthage in 397 and 419 and were sent to Rome for 
approval, determined the exact Canon as we have it to-day. Through- 
out the centuries the same Canon was repeated by Popes as well as 
Councils. Finally, the Council of Trent on April 8, 1546, after enumer- 
ating forty-five books of the Old Testament and twenty-seven of the New 
Testament, formally and dogmatically canonized these books for the 
first time, and made it an article of faith to believe that deutero-canoni- 
cal as well as proto-canonical books are divinely inspired. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
The Bible: Its Senses andMeaning 


By JouN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
“The defense and confirmation of the Gospel’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The interpretation of the Bible. 
(2) Hermeneutics. 
(3) The senses of the Bible. 
(a) Literal and typical senses. 
(b) Types and antitypes. 
(4) How to discover the sense of the Bible, 
(5) How to explain the sense of the Bible. 
(6) The reading of the Bible. 


The Bible is inerrant and infallible because of its inspiration. The 
object of this inerrancy must be restricted to the meaning intended by 
the Holy Ghost and expressed by the sacred writer. Whatever the 
hagiographer asserts is true, not indeed absolutely and unconditionally, 
but rather relatively in regard to that meaning which he intends to 
convey. An historical narrative, a didactic or poetic book, a parable or 
prophecy, are not all subject to the same rules of interpretation. 

The art of interpreting the Bible is called hermeneutics, which lays 
down rules for discovering and explaining what the sacred writer in- 
tended to say. It treats, first, of the senses of the Bible and this is 
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called noematics; secondly, of the method of discovering its sense, and 
this is called heuristics; thirdly, of the method of explaining it to others, 
and this is called prophoristics. 


The Senses of the Bible 


The Bible has two kinds of senses, namely, the /iteral and the typical. 
It is the only book in existence that has these two kinds of meanings. 
The. former is immediately and directly expressed by the words of the 
sacred writer, while the latter is had when a person, thing or event is 
used to express something else or to foreshadow some great truth. The 
basis of this twofold distinction is found in the Bible itself (cfr. Matt., 
xii. 39 sq.; John, iii. 14; Gal., iv. 22 sqq.; Col., ii. 17). The Fathers 
of the Church, especially those of the Antiochian School, admit this 
twofold distinction. 

The literal sense is sometimes also called the grammatical, logical, or 
historical sense. Whenever the words are taken in their etymological, 
grammatical, or usual meaning, it is called the proper literal sense (e.g., 
Gen., i. 1; Is., vii. 14); and whenever the words are taken in their 
transferred, derived, or figurative meaning, it is called the improper 
literal sense. 

The improper literal sense can refer either to individual words or to 
the entire sentence or discourse. There are numerous figures of speech 
in the Bible showing that some words are to be taken in their transferred 
meaning—e.g., synecdoche (Ps. lxiv. 3, flesh employed for man; Gen., 
xxii. 17, gate for city), metonymy (Num., xxiv. 17, sceptre for king 
holding a sceptre; I Cor., xi. 26, chalice for what is contained in the 
chalice), similes and metaphors (Ps. i. 3; Luke, x. 18; Ps. cxi. 4; Matt., 
v. 13-14), emphasis (Matt., vii. 22), hyperbole (Acts, ii. 5), ellipsis (Ps, 
vi. 4; Gen., iii. 22). Parables (II Kings, xii. 1-4; Matt., xiii. 3-33). 
allegories (Ez., xix. 1 sqq.; John, x. 11 sqq.), fables (Judges, ix. 
8-15; IV Kings, xiv. 9), riddles (Judges, xiv. 14), are examples of sen- 
tences or discourses that belong to the improper literal sense. Symbolic 
actions, visions, objects, names, and numbers belong also to this latter 
class. 

Every passage in the Bible has a literal sense. This is the fundamen- 
tal principle of correct interpretation. Then too it is most probable 
that there is but one literal sense, whether proper or improper, in each 
and every passage of the Bible. 

The typical sense is sometimes also called the real, spiritual, mystical, 
allegorical, mediate, or indirect sense. Whatever is employed by God 
to signify something else, is called the type; thus, for example, Adam 
is a type of Christ (Rom., v. 14). Whatever is foreshadowed is called 
an antitype; thus, baptism in regard to the waters of the deluge (I Pet., 
iii. 21). 
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Types in the Bible 


Types are referred to at times as personal (e.g., Adam, Melchisedech), 
real (e.g., paschal lamb, manna, the brazen serpent), and /egal (e.g., the 
bone of the paschal lamb was not to be broken). At other times they 
are referred to as Messianic (prophetical, allegorical) types, if they allude 
to the Messianic kingdom; anagogical types, if they prefigure heavenly 
things or things of the world to come; tropological types, if they convey 
a moral lesson. 

Three elements are necessary for a true type. (1) There must be a 
real existence of the person, thing, or event. In this way the type 
differs from metaphors, allegories, or parables, which are mere images 
without an historical basis. (2) There must be a similarity between the 
type and that which is prefigured by the type. (3) It must be the in- 
tention of God to prefigure. 

From the Bible and ecclesiastical tradition we are certain that the 
typical sense exists at least in regard to the Old Testament. It is true 
that there can be no Messianic types in the New Testament; however, 
anagogical types—that is, figures of our future blessedness in heaven— 
can be found therein (cfr. seventh septenary of the Apocalypse). 

Besides the literal and typical senses intended by the sacred writer 
there is a third called the accommodated sense, which is given to the text 
by the interpreter. It is the application of the Bible to another person, 
thing, or event. The writers of the New Testament, the Fathers in 
their homilies, the Church in her liturgy, and frequently priests in their 
sermons quote the Bible in this sense. 


How to Discover the Sense of the Bible 


The Bible as a human document was written by men and for men; 
the Bible as a divine document is one of the sources of revelation, and 
the Church, therefore, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit is the 
official guardian and authentic interpreter of the Bible. Hence, to 
discover the real meaning of the text it is necessary not only to consider 
the rational principles of Biblical hermeneutics, but also to be guided by 
Holy Mother the Church, the sole custodian of the sacred text. 

The rational principles are based upon reason. They are applied to 
the Bible as a human document, as a human literary production. They 
take into consideration, first of all, the text. Of this Pope Leo XIII 
briefly but aptly writes: ‘Hence, whilst weighing the meanings of words, 
the connection of ideas, the parallelism of passages, and the like, we 
should by all means make use of such illustrations as can be drawn from 
apposite erudition of an external sort” (Prov. Deus). Secondly, they 
include the external circumstances which determine the writing or 
composition of a book—for example, the author, the occasion, the 
purpose, and the readers to whom the book was consigned. 
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Exegesis is more than a mere philological, critical, or historical investi- 
gation of the Biblical text; it is especially an exploration into the Bible 
to find what dogmatical and moral truths are contained therein. By 
reason of this fact we have Catholic principles of hermeneutics. 

(1) The Church to whom the deposit of faith has been entrusted has 
the sole right and duty to interpret authentically and infallibly the 
Bible. Per se, this jurisdiction extends to matters of faith and morals, 
and the Church can positively, directly, and infallibly determine the 
sense that must be held by all. The other truths come under her juris- 
diction whenever they have some relation with faith and morals. In 
regard to the natural sciences, the Church only indirectly and negatively 
explains the text by rejecting an interpretation that is contrary to 
faith or the doctrine of inspiration. 

(2) It is not lawful for the exegete to interpret the Bible contrary to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

(3) In those passages where there is neither an authentic interpreta- 
tion of the Church nor the unanimous consent of the Fathers, we should 
follow the analogy of faith. 

(4) The Decrees of the Biblical Commission, though neither infallible 
nor irreformable, are of the same authority as those of the Sacred Con- 
gregations and bind in conscience. 


How to Explain the Sense of the Bible 


The manner of exposition of a text will depend upon the purpose of the 
interpreter. He may intend to give either a scientific explanation of the 
text or merely a popular instruction. He will be aided in this twofold 
purpose, first of all, by various kinds of brief or incomplete explanations 
of the text. Among these are to be reckoned translations into the ver- 
nacular (for example, the Douay-Rheims and Westminster versions and 
the modern revision of the Catholic Biblical Association of America), 
paraphrases, annotations (once called glosses and scholia), homilies, etc. ; 
all of these are exegesis in the broadest sense of the word. On the other 
hand, exegesis in the strict sense of the word will be found in a commen- 
tary, which should be a solid, systematic, and continuous explanation of 
some Book or of the whole Bible. Here the interpreter explains the true 
meaning of every text, and to accomplish this he utilizes and avails him- 
self of all the branches of human knowledge, such as philology, history, 
geography, archzology, philosophy, theology, and the natural sciences. 

It is not difficult to note that writings and sermons on Biblical sub- 
jects always have a popular appeal. We teach Bible History to the 
children, and it never loses its hold upon the faithful. Character 
sketches of outstanding persons of the Old and New Testaments have 
always appealed to the people. The newspapers and Biblical magazines 
are constantly informing us of excavations, explorations, newly found 
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manuscripts, etc. Many writers of fiction have taken their main 
thought from a simple Bible story. All of these means have helped to 
popularize the Bible. 


The Reading of the Bible 


Has the Church ever absolutely and universally prohibited the laity 
from reading the Bible? The answer to this is in the negative. At cer- 
tain times and places, however, it was necessary to take precautionary 
measures and restrict its reading. The Synod of Tolouse in 1229 for- 
bade its use to the laity because of the errors of the Catharites. An- 
other local restriction is to be found in the Decree of the Synod of Oxford 
in 1408, when because of the errors of Wyclif it ordered that all trans- 
lations, before they could be read, were to be approved by either the 
diocesan or provincial council. Because of political and social reasons 
Henry VIII as a Protestant and towards the end of his life (1543) for- 
bade the laity to read either publicly or privately any part of the Bible 
under the pain of imprisonment. 

The Protestants of the sixteenth century asserted that the Bible was 
the only source of divine revelation, and hence they contended that it 
was necessary for all to read the Bible. The Catholic laity are instructed 
in the truths of salvation by the Church in an infallible manner, so that 
the reading of the Scriptures is not necessary for all to attain eternal 
life. Thus it was in the days of the Apostles, before they even attempted 
to write the Sacred Books. This has always been the teaching of the 
Church. 

Although the reading of the Bible is not necessary for all, yet the 
knowledge of it is as old as the Church. It has been a source of study 
and meditation at alltimes. The Holy See has also encouraged the read- 
ing of the Bible by granting various indulgences. 

To obtain the greatest fruits from the study of the Scriptures we must 
have a proper mental disposition. We must approach it with a sub- 
missive mind. ‘‘Where'pride is, there also shall be reproach; but where 
humility is, there also is wisdom” (Prov., xi. 2). We should read the 
Scriptures in the spirit of faith and piety. ‘To understand the divine 
writings prayer is necessary,’’ says Origen. In the reading of the Bible 
our mind should be free from vain curiosity. ‘The natural man does 
not accept the teaching of the Spirit of God, for to him it is folly, and 
he cannot understand it, because it is subject only to spiritual tests’ 
(I Cor., ii. 14). 

We should read the Scriptures frequently. It is only by a constant 
reading of the Bible that we acquire a familiarity with it. “Love the 
Bible, and wisdom will love you; love it, and it will preserve you; 
honor it, and it will embrace you” (St. Jerome). 
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Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
Catholic Tradition 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. J. B. Dupek, K.C.H.S. 


“Be ye followers of me, and observe them who walk as you have our model’’ 
(Phil., iii. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Not all the teaching of Our Saviour is explicitly recorded in the 
Scriptures. 
(2) Two sources of Christian truths. 
(3) The Bible is not one single book. 
(4) The New Testament is itself a collection of writings. 
(5) “Bible only” theory is contradicted by Protestants themselves in 
practice. 
(6) Catholic teaching on tradition. 
(7) Scope of tradition. 
(8) How truths were transmitted. 
(9) Tradition the living voice of the Church. 
(10) Conclusion. 


It may seem a little odd that, out of the many subjects suggested by 
the Epistle and Gospel you have just heard, I should choose for my text 
these words of St. Paul: “Be ye followers of me, and observe them who 
walk as you have our model,” and proceed therefrom to a discussion of 
Catholic tradition. But truth is ever one and the selfsame, and howso- 
ever little connection there may, at first sight, appear to be between 
(say) the occurrence recounted in to-day’s Gospel and this text, I refer 
you to a passage from the Gospel according to St. John which will assist 
in establishing a connection: ‘‘Many other signs also did Jesus in the 
sight of His disciples which are not written in this book; but these are 
written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that, believing, you may have life in His name’’ (John, xx. 30-31). 
The Apostle, himself a follower of our Divine Saviour Jesus Christ, 
exhorts us to imitate those who walk according to that model; and the 
Church reads us this lesson together with the account of a most stu- 
pendous miracle—Our Lord’s raising the ruler’s daughter from death 
to life. But St. John reminds us that the Saviour also did other things 
which are not written—that comparatively few of the things He did or 
said were recorded by the Evangelists. Hence, we may conclude that 
the following of Jesus Christ implies believing a great deal more than is 
contained in the sacred books alone; that there are other facts regarding 
the Saviour, other truths taught by Him, which were not recorded, but 
which nevertheless are handed down orally in and by the Church, as 
fully worthy of belief as the written Word itself. 
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There are, indeed, two sources whence the Church draws the truths 
proposed for our belief as divinely revealed. The principal source is, 
of course, Holy Scripture, which is called even by our separated brethren 
the ‘‘Word of God.”” However, equally important is tradition. Even more 
important, in fact; for, as we shall see a little later, proofs of the authen- 
ticity and inspiration and the interpretation of the Scriptures are en- 
tirely dependent upon the authority of the Church established by Jesus 
Christ, and therefore upon tradition. Since it is for emphasizing the 
importance of tradition that the Catholic Church is most frequently 
criticized by so-called ‘Bible Christians’—that is, Protestants who 
maintain that the Bible is the sole rule of faith—let us make a few pre- 
liminary observations which should be carefully kept in mind. 


The Bible Is Not One Single Book 


First, what is commonly known as “The Bible’”’ is not one book, but 
a collection—a veritable library—of books which were written by differ- 
ent authors and at different times. The forty-six books comprising the 
Old Testament had been written before the birth of Jesus Christ; but, 
from Adam until Moses, to whose authorship the first book, Genesis, is 
attributed, long centuries elapsed. During those hundreds of years 
there was nothing even remotely resembling a Bible. Now, God wills 
the salvation of all men and that none should perish. The Catholic 
Church teaches that those who lived before the coming of the Christ 
were saved by faith in the promised Redeemer. (That is, as far as we 
need consider the matter now, also admitted by Protestants.) But, 
with neither law nor promise in convenient written form, how was any- 
body to know what to believe, to do, or to avoid in order to be saved? 
Before even the Ten Commandments had been engraved upon stone, 
was mankind unaware that it was not right to steal, or to lie, or to kill, or 
to commit adultery? Obviously, for the preservation of the primitive 
revelation by God to man, other means than writing were employed. 
Those means, brethren, were, in one word, tradition. Similarly, after 
parts of the Old Law had been committed to writing, certainly not all 
of it was easily available to everyone at any one time in that shape. 
We read, for example, in the Book of Exodusthat the Lord spoke to Moses: 
“It shall be a sign in thy hand, and as a memorial before thy eyes; 
the law of the Lord be always in thy mouth, for with a strong hand hath 
the Lord brought thee out of the land of Egypt’ (Exod., xiii. 9). The 
Psalmist David likewise implies that never, at any one time, had all the 
the law been reduced to writing, for he says: “Attend, O my people, 
to my law. Incline your ears to the words of my mouth.... How great 
things have we heard and known, and our fathers have told us, . . . things 
He commanded our fathers, that they should make the same known to 
their children”’ (Ps. Ixxvii. 1, 3, 5). The Jews, indeed, throughout the 
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Old Dispensation relied fully as much upon the spoken word, tradition, 
as upon the written Law and Prophecies. 


The New Testament Is Also a Collection 


As for the New Testament, none of its books was written until after 
the Ascension of Our Lord. Consequently, if the Bible, as we know it, 
was intended to be the sole rule of faith, no one who lived prior to the 
Protestant Reformation could possibly have been saved except by some 
miracle or special dispensation of Divine Providence, which neither the 
Scriptures anywhere mention nor our separated brethren attempt to 
explain, though they do not, as far as we know, pretend that all the 
Christians who lived before the Reformation were irrevocably damned 
because the Bible, neatly printed, was not accessible to them. It is un- 
necessary here to enter into the accessibility of the complete Bible during 
the time that the Catholic Church was the sole custodian of it. The 
Catholic Church, from Apostolic times, made use of the Scriptures, both 
Old and New Testaments, and always had for them the greatest venera- 
tion as the written Word of God. That they were not generally read by 
the faithful themselves was due, not to their being withheld from the 
people, but to the practical difficulty of making and distributing copies 
before the invention of printing. I mention the Protestant Reformation 
in this connection only because the movement began just about the 
time when the printing of books became fairly common. History re- 
veals that the Catholic Church was as prompt to avail itself of the ad- 
vantages of printing the Scriptures for the use of the laity as were the 
so-called ‘‘Reformers.’”’ The stories still frequently told that the Bible 
was a closed and chained book before the Protestant Reformation have 
no foundation in fact and have been repeatedly refuted. 


‘‘Bible Only’? Theory Contradicted in Practice 


Secondly, the practice of Protestants themselves does not always 
correspond to the ‘‘Bible only” theory. The adherents of most sects, 
for example, observe Sunday as a day of rest (if not exactly, in these 
modern times, as a holy day), whereas nowhere in Sacred Scripture can 
authority be found for keeping the first day of the week in this manner 
instead of the seventh. Again, modern Protestants have traditions of 
their own which not only have no scriptural basis, but in the last analysis 
are actually opposed to plain statements of Holy Writ: for instance 
certain exaggerated prohibitions of alcoholic beverages and tobacco, 
and on the Lord’s Day of innocent amusements like baseball games. 

Thirdly, both experience and common sense testify that the meaning 
of some Bible passages is not, and cannot be, always clear to the average 
reader. Concerning the interpretation even of texts whose language is 
fairly simple there is, among non-Catholics, the greatest diversity of 
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opinion, which has resulted in a multitude of sects, some quite fantastic, 
all claiming the Bible as the basis for their peculiar beliefs. Indeed, 
without some authority apart from and outside itself, the Bible contains 
no sufficient guaranty either of its inspiration or its authenticity; still 
less is it a guide to its own correct internretation. And the moment 
any Protestant body endeavors to supply that guaranty or that interpre- 
tation, it is usurping the position which the Catholic Church claims 
and occupies, it is falling back upon the authority of the Church—upon 
tradition. In one word, there is no escaping the fact that ‘Bible 
Christians” (and we give them all the benefit of their good faith and good 
intentions) are not consistent. If the Bible is the sole rule of faith and 
each person is free to interpret it to suit himself, the whole necessity of 
church organizations, of a paid ministry, of Sunday Schools and the like, 
vanishes. It would suffice to place a printed Bible in the hands of every 
individual, and let each, howsoever ignorant, make what he could of 
its contents, with salvation thereby practically assured! But the Bible 
nowhere mentions societies for the publication and distribution of the 
Bible. You can readily see how unreasonable is the position of those 
who make the salvation of man dependent upon the written (or printed) 
Word and upon private interpretation thereof. One might as well try 
to make good citizens of all the inhabitants of the United States merely 
by handling out printed copies of the Constitution! 


Catholic Teaching on Tradition 


Now, the Catholic Church is always logical and consistent. Without 
minimizing the value and importance of the Bible, it does teach that the 
written Word is not the only rule of faith. First of all because, as we 
have already seen, the Catholic Church, the Church which Jesus Christ 
founded, was in existence several years before even the first Gospel was 
composed. All the books making up the New Testament were written— 
at various times—for the benefit of a Church already established and 
functioning. That Church, the Catholic Church, first received its doc- 
trine and practice by some other means than written documents—by 
word of mouth, by tradition. 

Tradition, in a wide sense, is the handing down or delivering over of 
some teaching or mode of action, whether by writing, by word of mouth, 
or by practice and custom. Hence, St. Paul in his Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians says: ‘Therefore, brethren, stand fast; and hold the 
traditions which you have learned, whether by word or by our epistle’’ 
(II Thess., ii. 14). But, in a more limited sense, under present con- 
sideration, tradition is distinguished from the written Word of God and 
may be defined as a teaching or practice pertaining to religion and faith 
not committed to writing in the first place, but handed down orally in 
and by the Church as revealed truth. That such doctrines and practices 
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may, at some later time, have been discussed by ecclesiastical writers 
does not affect our definition; it suffices that they are not contained, 
word for word, in Sacred Scripture, though of course a great many of the 
traditions of the Church may be and are supported, at least indirectly, 
by Biblical texts and allusions. Asa matter of fact, the Sacred Scriptures 
and tradition go hand in hand; there can be no real opposition between 
them, for both remain under the authority and vigilance of the one true 
Church established by Jesus Christ. It is the competence and authority 
of that Church which matter. That such authority was given the Church 
is evident from Holy Writ. That Church alone can give us the key to 
the interpretation of what is contained in the sacred writings; that 
Church alone can propose for our belief, as well, divinely revealed truths 
which are not explicitly contained therein. 

Our Blessed Saviour, as has already been indicated, never wrote one 
word of the Bible. All His teaching was by word of mouth. He com- 
manded His Apostles to do certain things—to baptize, for instance. 
To the institution of the Sacrament of Baptism New Testament texts 
bear abundant witness; but, beyond indicating its necessity and the 
essentials of matter and form, practically everything else concerning 
Baptism is oral tradition, something handed down to successive genera- 
tions by the Church founded upon the Apostles. The Holy Eucharist 
is the center of Catholic faith and devotion: but the New Testament 
tells us little more than that Our Lord simply said (mind, He did not 
write!): “This is My Body....Do this in commemoration of Me.” Ful- 
filling His instructions, we have the Sacrifice of the Mass—the same sacri- 
fice He offered; but practically everything connected with the sacred 
liturgy as celebrated in our churches to-day, and most of the theology 
and poetry surrounding the Blessed Sacrament, is a matter of tradition 
rather than something discoverable from the inspired text alone. Such 
traditions delivered orally by Jesus Christ to His Apostles, and other 
some handed down by the Apostles under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit soon after Our Lord’s Ascension, are known as divine, or divine- 
apostolic, traditions. There are other traditions, dating from Apostolic 
times, concerning which not a word is to be found in Holy Scripture; 
for example, the observance of Lent. History, however, proves their 
antiquity and Apostolic origin. Then, there are purely ecclesiastical 
traditions—customs and regulations introduced by the Church in an- 
cient, though later than Apostolic, times (such as Friday abstinence). 


Scope of Tradition 


It is hardly necessary to enter into a detailed discussion of the matters 
which tradition may concern, but it must be evident to the intelligent 
Catholic that there is almost nothing taught by the Catholic Church 
which is not in some manner intimately connected with and dependent 
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upon tradition. It will suffice to observe that there are traditions re- 
garding matters of belief—for example, that a holy woman named 
Veronica wiped the face of the Saviour on His way to Calvary, or that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was taken up bodily into heaven after her 
death, or, as the Church has in comparatively recent times defined, that 
the Blessed Virgin was immaculate in her Conception. There are other 
traditions which pertain to matters of conduct: the disciplinary rules 
of the Church and most of its ritual, all of which are handed down as 
something worthy of acceptance though they were revealed otherwise 
than through the written Word of God. 

Tradition, briefly, is a most active factor in the life and being of the 
Church. It is, in general, the means by which revealed truth is handed 
down. Remember that the very declaration of the inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures, as made by the Church, is traditional. But first and 
foremost there is the public teaching office of the Church, in obedience 
to Our Lord’s command: ‘Go and teach.” That the Evangelists and 
Apostles subsequently wrote down some of the things He did or taught 
is accidental, as it were. Their principal duty was to preach. In fact, 
one of them tells us quite plainly: ‘There are other things which Jesus 
did, which, if they were written every one, the world itself, I think, 
would not be able to contain the books that should be written’’ (John, 
xxi. 25). These words are applicable also to what Jesus spoke. It is 
evident that not all His utterances were recorded, but that the Apostles 
depended mainly upon the spoken word—heard from Him, observed 
and repeated by them—to hand down His teachings to their successors, 
and through them to us. Though the New Testament books are in- 
spired indeed, they were not dictated by Jesus Christ to the sacred 
writers as a modern business man might dictate letters to his stenographer. 
Recall once more, please, that the oldest Gospel, St. Matthew’s, was 
not written until about six years after Our Lord had ascended into 
heaven, and that St. John, whom we have just quoted, did not write 
his Gospel until more than half a century later. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that meanwhile the infant Church was without a safe rule of faith 
and guidance, or that it was inactive? Quite the contrary. The Apos- 
tles had already done much to carry out Our Lord’s commission: ‘Go 
ye into the whole world and preach the gospel” (Luke, xvi. 15). “He 
that hears you hears Me; and he that despises you despises Me .. . and 
Him that sent Me” (Luke, x. 16). Plainly, the salvation of the early 
believers could not have been dependent entirely upon the writtenWord. 
They acted in accord with the advice of St. Paul: ‘Be ye followers of me, 
and observe them who walk as you have our model. . . . Hold the tradi- 
tions which you have learned.” 
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How Truths Were Transmitted 


That, from the earliest ages of the Church, holy and learned men 
began writing about the truths of religion as preached by the Apostles 
and their immediate successors is apparent from history. Their writings 
are valuable, esteemed and used by the Church; but such writings are 
not part of the Bible and, consequently, whatever they record of divinely 
revealed truth is tradition, not Scripture. So also, sacred historians, 
in their accounts of the holy martyrs, of the customs and practices of the 
primitive Christians, have done their part in the transmission of revealed 
truth: they bear witness to the unanimous consent of people throughout 
the Catholic world as to what was believed and done, and that what 
was believed and done was accepted as having been revealed. Not only 
do theological authors and ecclesiastical historians assist in the pres- 
ervation and handing down of truths in addition to or in explanation of 
what is contained in Sacred Scripture; there are also ancient sculptures, 
paintings, monuments, shrines and holy places, from all which the belief 
of the early Church and its constant practice may be deduced, and which 
therefore testify to the vital force that tradition has always been in the 
life and activity of the Catholic Church. Almighty God, in His wise 
providence, has made use of all these various means to instruct and en- 
lighten the faithful, without in the least contradicting, or detracting 
from the importance of, what is contained in His inspired written Word. 
As St. Chrysostom says: “It is evident that not everything has been 
delivered by letter; there are many things, not written, which are equally 
worthy of belief” (Hom. iv. in II Thess.). He but echoes the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy: ‘“The things which thou hast heard by many witnesses, 
the same commend to faithful men” (II Tim., ii. 2); and those of the 
Beloved Disciple, St. John: ‘Having more things to write unto you, 
I would not by paper and ink, for I hope that I shall be with you and 
speak face to face” (II John, i. 12). St. Basil, a fourth-century writer, 
says: ‘Among those things cherished in the dogmas of the Church and 
its preaching, some there are derived from written doctrine; others, 
however, have been handed down as mysteries, which we have received 
by tradition from the Apostles” (De Spir. Sanc.). And St. Jerome, who 
wrote a little later but whose sanctity and learning are admitted even 
by non-Catholics, asks: ‘‘Do you seek where it is written?’’ and himself 
answers: ‘‘Even if the authority of the Scriptures were lacking, the 
opinion of the whole world in this matter would have the force of a 
commandment” (Dial. contra Lucitf.). 


Tradition the Living Voice of the Church 


In short, the whole matter of tradition is one intimately concerning 
the authority of the Church established by Jesus Christ. That Church 
was and is one, holy, Catholic, Apostolic. To it He gave His command; 
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“Go and teach.”’ But we have seen that what it was to teach was not, 
and could never have been, exclusively what has been set down in the 
Sacred Scriptures. We must admit the existence and the value of tradi- 
tion, since without it the inspiration and authenticity of the Bible itself, 
and consequently any authority it may have as a rule of faith and guid- 
ance, fall to the ground. So convinced of this was St. Augustine that 
he makes the startling declaration: ‘I would not believe the Gospel 
(itself), if the authority of the Catholic Church did not prompt me.”’ 
It is a common principle of law that no one can be the sole witness for 
oneself. No book of the Bible can claim divine inspiration on its own 
authority: there is needed a voice to tell us clearly, certainly, infallibly, 
which books are inspired and which are not; there is needed a light 
to interpret for us what is written, to show us what it means and 
implies. That authority—the living voice, the shining light—is to be 
found exclusively in the Church which Jesus Christ founded, with which 
He promised to be all days, even to the consummation of the world. 
And therefore, when that voice speaks, when that light discloses to us 
that certain truths have been manifested by God, whether expressed 
in Sacred Scripture or handed down orally, we are not only safe in obey- 
ing and following, but must indeed obey and follow if we would be 
saved. 


Conclusion 


Let us then, brethren, ever act in accord with the advice given by 
St. Paul to Timothy: ‘“‘Hold the form of sound words which thou hast 
heard of me in faith and in the love which is in Christ Jesus. Keep the 
good thing committed to thy trust by the Holy Ghost” (II Tim., i. 
13-14). Let us be thankful to God that we, unlike our separated breth- 
ren, have a sure and unfailing rule of faith and guidance—the authority 
of God’s divinely established Church—to keep us from being blown about 
by every wind of doubt and error. Let us remain faithful to the words 
of the Apostle: ‘“‘Whatsoever things are true . . . whatsoever just, what- 
soever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame, if there be 
any virtue, any praise of discipline, think on these things: the things 
which you have both learned and received, and heard and seen”’ (Phil., 
iv. 8-9). Which doing, we may have the assurance that we are indeed 
followers of Jesus Christ our model, and that our names, together with 
those of the co-laborers and fellow-believers of St. Paul, ‘‘are written in 
the book of life.’ Amen! 








Book Reviews 


Mysticism of St. John of the Cross 


The touchstone of true and false mysticism is humility. Buddhist 
and Sufi, Illuminati and Quietists, all are self-satisfied and contemptuous 
of their fellows. Can they not reach the Divine? Are they not the 
supermen who have raised themselves above the common herd and 
gazed at the very arcana of Being? Outwardly modest and mortified, 
they are inwardly superior. They are not as other men—‘“‘even as this 
publican.”’ And justly so, if their views are right. For if a man can 
climb to God, he has a right to be proud of his legs. But a true mystic, 
like St. John of the Cross, admits the fallacy of and warns us against the 
dangers of such an ascent to God. ‘The spiritual director,’’ he writes, 
“must be careful not to make his penitent narrow-minded by attaching 
any importance to these supernatural visitations. For they are nothing 
else but the motes of the Spirit, and he who shall give his attention to 
these alone will in the end have no spirituality at all. Let him wean him 
from all visions and locutions, and guide him into the liberty and dark- 
ness of faith’ ’(“‘Ascent of Carmel,” lib. II, cap. 19, § 13). 

Jacques Maritain, in his learned and brilliant Introduction to Fr. 
Bruno’s new work on St. John of the Cross,! points out how devoid of 
anything mythical our mystic really is. ‘His whole teaching is bound up 
with the essentially supernatural order of faith and the theological vir- 
tues. It enables us to see that it is pure folly to seek, as so many poor 
souls now do, for mystical experience apart from faith, or to imagine a 
mystical experience independent of theological faith” (p. xv). We wish 
that Maritain had buttressed his timely observation with maxim No. 29 
of the Saint’s “Spiritual Maxims’’: ‘“The soul that leans upon its own 
understanding, sense, or feeling of its own...in order to travel on the 
right road, is most easily led astray or hindered, because it is not per- 
fectly blind in faith, which is its true guide.” 

It is necessary especially at this time to emphasize supernatural faith 
as the bedrock of true mysticism. For without faith humility is impos- 
sible. And without humility we have intellectual pride in the spiritual 
order—the most subtle and invincible of all vices—but not mysticism. 
Perhaps this accounts for the growing popularity of St. John of the Cross 
and his works. For those types of religious experience called mystical 
are now attracting the attention of agnostic psychologists almost as much 
as the phenomena observed in the conversion psychoses. In the centuries 


1 St. John of the Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. Edited by Fr. Benedict Zimmer- 
man, O.D.C. With an Introduction by Jacques Maritain (Sheed & Ward, New 


York City). 
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immediately following the overthrow of supernatural faith and the dei- 
fication of natural science the marvellous could be brushed aside as 
futile and irrelevant, the miraculous was discredited, and hell dismissed 
with costs. But as the world grew older and mechanism failed to solve 
the riddle of life, science dropped her easy negations and sought to annex 
the marvellous by explaining it. This change of attitude towards the 
mystical betrays an uneasy conscience. The earlier negations came 
from a more self-reliant generation. The grandchildren of Podsnap 
seem to have lost his capacity for brushing aside unwelcome facts. They 
may still be puzzled and even repelled by the supernatural, but it is 
more and more attracting their attention. They cannot believe. They 
will not deny. Therefore, they try to explain. 

Both those within and those outside the Church will find, after Christ 
Himself, no better masters to help them in their quest of truth than St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the teacher of communicable knowledge, and St. 
John of the Cross, the guide to incommunicable knowledge. As 
Maritain rightly states: ““The doctrine of St. John of the Cross is the 
pure Catholic doctrine of the mystical life. We may well believe 
that, if he has been proclaimed in our own days a Doctor of the Church, 
it is because, like Thomas Aquinas, he meets a special need of the age. 
At the present day, Naturalism has so ruined and subverted Nature 
that there is no possible return to the stable order of reason, save by a 
full and complete recognition of the rights of the supernatural, the ab- 
solute, the demands of the Gospel and of a living faith” (p. xxiii). 

While it is true that there is a revival of interest both in mystical re- 
ligious experience and in the phenomena of conversion psychoses, in the 
United States the latter receive the lion’s share of interest, whereas in 
Europe, particularly in France, mystical phenomena invite more curi- 
osity and receive superior literary treatment. We regret that Father 
Bruno’s book is not likely to quicken the American appetite for either 
mystics or mysticism. This is most unfortunate. For his work is 
clearly a labor of love. But we believe that it is a case of love’s labor 
lost. 

Maritain is quite right when he maintains that this biography satisfies 
the canons of scholarship. But it has little, if any, literary merit. 
The book demands the utmost effort to hold the reader’s interest. Only 
they who possess a knowledge of the Saint’s life ‘‘comparable to the 
author’s will understand all the book’s excessive references to people, 
places, monastic rules and events. For Father Bruno’s approach is one 
which assumes a familiarity with his subject which does not gener- 
ally exist. The biography is faithful in details, but very many of these 
are at once unessential and distracting’ (The Commonweal, December 
18, 1936, p. 228). 

In addition to an Introduction of 26 pages by Jacques Maritain, a 
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literary gem itself, the book consists of 495 pages of which only 360 are 
devoted more or less to the life of the great Spanish mystic—more to the 
Carmelite Reform and St. Teresa, less to St. John of the Cross. Then 
follow 20 pages of a sort of miniature life of the Saint by Father Zimmer- 
man and 105 pages of notes and references! The relegation of these to 
the end of the book makes tedious reading and causes a needless loss of 
time. This superfluous padding of the book perhaps accounts for its 
excessive price. 

Father Bruno has by no means written an altogether useless book. 
His untiring and scholarly researches in the hands of one skilled in the 
art of writing ought to produce a biography that would be at once de- 
lightful and instructive. 

CHARLES E. Park 


Canon Law and Liturgy 


Canon Law is not to the same extent as its civil counterpart affected 
by that artificiality and obscurity of language which make understand- 
ing by the layman difficult, if not entirely impossible. Yet, even Canon 
Law is not self-interpretative and very often calls for clarifying com- 
ment. Unfortunately commentaries not rarely suffer from the same 
defect as the text itself. Hence, it constitutes high praise when we say 
that Father Berutti’s manual really helps to a better understanding of 
the intricacies of the subject.' This first instalment deals with general 
principles, the right grasp of which is of vital importance for the student. 
The author has kept the needs of the student in view throughout the ew 
tire exposition, and avoided what serves merely as a display of scholar- 
ship. The language is exceptionally simple and clear so that the read- 
ing will present no difficulties. The book will do good service as a class 
manual. 

In spite of commentaries there remain moot points and controversies 
will occur. The sad part is that, after the controversy has been brought 
to an end, none of the contesting parties admits defeat and each one 
still holds that he is right. Such a controversy was conducted some 
time ago in one of our theological periodicals, and as usual led nowhere. 
The question under debate was whether the Ordinary can reserve to 
himself cases reserved to the Pope by law. Now Father Vitali takes up 
the unfinished controversy and offers what he thinks is the proper solu- 
tion.2 The further question involved is whether the Ordinary can 
abridge the power of Regulars who have the privilege of absolving from 
reserved papal cases. The author denies this, and to the reviewer his 
1 Institutiones Juris Canonict. A P. Dr. Christophoro Berutti, O.P. Vol. I. 
Norme Generales (Libraria Marietti, Rome, Italy). 

2 P. Ivo Vitali, O.F.M., De Reservationtbus Pontificiis a Jure Reservatis Ordinaréo 


deque Regularium Privilegio ab iisdem absolvendi (Tip. Pol. Cuore di Maria, Rome, 
Via Banchi Vecchi, 12). 
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arguments seem conclusive. Yet a limitation of the jurisdictional acts 
of a superior on the part of an inferior appears to be contrary to the 
whole trend of Canon Law. 

We cannot do more here than bring to the attention of the reader a 
very scholarly volume dealing with the problem of the reckoning of 
time and the fixation of Easter.* The harmonization of the solar and 
lunar year must be effected without causing too much confusion, a 
problem on which experts as yet do not fully agree. In many ways a 
simplification would be desirable. The question has again become 
practical and is being discussed in ecclesiastical and civil circles, since it 
bears on liturgy as well as commercial life. Those interested will find 
pertinent information and sensible proposals in the present volume. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


 § Abbé Chauve-Bertrand, La Question de Pdques et du Calendrier. Préface du 
Rme Dom F. Cabrol (Les Oeuvres Frangaises, Paris). 





Some Recent Textbooks 


After eleven years Dr. John M. Cooper gives us the second revised 
edition of his ‘‘Religion Outlines for Colleges,’’ Course I.' Those 
familiar with the first edition will recognize his splendid exposition of 
the Catholic moral ideal. The central idea running through all the 
four courses, designed for the four years of college, remains the same: 
namely, that religion is primarily a life to be lived and a life to be lived 
seven days of the week. The author has in mind chiefly the needs of 
the lay college student preparing for life in the world. Classroom 
experience in actual teaching has determined the original material and 
the present revision of it. 

The revision is thorough. About one hundred pages have been added 
or rewritten. He has changed only five chapter headings, but ten years 
of classroom experience have suggested the addition of many new 
problems. Dr. Cooper here stresses specially the unselfish element at 
the heart of Catholic life and the concept of all humanity as one great 
family under God. 

Telling examples from normal human experience and the consistent 
use of idiomatic English will appeal to the student. There is nothing 
pharisaic in the author’s treatment of such topics as betting, tobacco 
and alcohol. The chapter on purity is a masterpiece. The lofty ideal 
of Catholic marriage is clearly and logically presented. Integration of 
much material from recent Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI contributes to 
the revision. Careful rating of the bibliography gives the school or 
the student the nucleus of a good library. The author recommends 
also a pamphlet rack for the student who might shy at a learned tome. 


1 The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 
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Accepting the present revised volume as a criterion, we recommend 
the “Outlines” as a text for college students or for those junior and 
senior high school students who may have no prospect of a college 
opportunity. The volume under review is a sterling presentation of the 
Catholic ideal of life as applied to our own selves living in America. 

“Unfortunately in these later years the world has ceased to know the 
Bible,” writes Dr. Johnson in his Introduction to Fr. Dougherty’s 
“Outlines of Bible Study.’’? This work attempts to bring the Bible to 
the student and the student to the Bible. It aims to teach young 
people how to study the Bible and, having studied it, to love it. The 
starting point for the Catholic teacher must always be the revealed 
Word of God. The author proceeds in orthodox fashion. He gives 
first a general introduction to the Bible. In parts two and three he 
treats of the Old and the New Testament. In the fourth and final 
section he puts before the student a series of 59 classic readings culled 
from the pages of both Testaments. The work will achieve his purpose: 
to make the central Figure of the Bible, Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
better known, loved and served. His treatise on the Divinity of Jesus 
(pages 112-117) is the high point of the work. 

Fr. Philip J. Furlong has given us a new history of the unit type.* 
It is a text designed to meet specific educational requirements. Modern 
courses of study call for this type of organization. Some educators are 
conservative enough to fear that the unit organization, as at present 
developed, has little permanent value. Too often phases of history 
assembled under a given unit have very little interrelation. Chrono- 
logical articulation becomes extremely difficult. 

Dr. Furlong’s book measures up to his usual high standard. The 
five units and their many phases or topics are well written. The 
Appendix consists of a number of reference tables of great value. We 
had hoped to see the foundation of St. Augustine noted in Table A. 
Table B, ‘‘“Eminent Men and Women,”’ is far from complete. Objective 
Tests, Questions for Debate, Problems, Activities and Thought Ques- 
tions, at the end of each part and unit, make the book an excellent 
classroom tool. These modern aids are essential to the unimaginative 
teacher. The statement of purpose and aim, as an introduction to 
each part and unit, guides the work of pupil and teacher. Proper use 
of the frequent word lists will insure that all terms are meaningful to 
the student. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litrt.D. 


2 Outlines of Bible Study. By Rev. John C. Dougherty, S.T.L., Professor of 
Sacred Scripture, College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; pp. 212). 

8 The New History of America. By Rev. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, Cathedral College, New York City (William H. Sadlier, Inc., New York 
City. pp. 593, Ixv). 
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